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to readers of this journal... 


Tue Executive Councit of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association announces with regret the resignation of Dr. William D. 
Wilkins who for the past five years has faithfully served the Association 
as Editor of its official organ, the PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
JOURNAL. Those who have had the good fortune to work closely 
with Dr. Wilkins have come to know him as a person unusually well 
qualified for this task. He has worked diligently and unselfishly to 
develop a publication of high quality. It is to Dr. Wilkins’ credit that 
he has carried the Journal through the transition from the time when 
as Occupations it spoke for the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion to its present more broadly representative orientation as the voice 
of the entire American Personnel and Guidance Association. Through- 
out his editorship, Dr. Wilkins has been extremely sensitive to the re- 
actions of his readers, and their overwhelmingly favorable response to 
the Journal attests to his success in serving well the many and varied 
interests in the Association. 

Tue Executive Councit. announces with gratification, however, the 
appointment of Dr. Joseph Samler as Dr. Wilkins’ successor. The new 
Editor has taken over editorial duties and his name will appear in the 
masthead for the September issue. A note on Dr. Samler’s background 
will be found in the Association Activities section of this issue. The 
Executive Council feeis that the Association is fortunate in having 
secured the services of Dr. Samler and wishes him well in his new duties. 


| Important McGRAW-HILL Books 


GUIDANCE IN GROUPS: A Resource Book for 
Teachers, Counselors, and Administrators 
By MARGARET E. BENNETT, Pasadena City College. In press 

This new text traces the history of and examines the present needs and future 
possibilities for guidance through groups at age levels from childhood through 
later maturity. It deals with helping each individual within the group being 
guided to understand himself and to achieve skill in making wise choices, 
realistic plans, and useful adjustments. It is focused on the aspects of 
emotional adjustment, mental hygiene, and human relations. 


COLLEGE AND LIFE 

By MARGARET E. BENNETT, Pasadena City Colleges. Fourth edition. 

457 pages, $4.50 
This text is designed to aid college freshmen in their initial adjustment to 
college, and in their realization of the fullest values from their college experi- 
ence; and to assist them during their educational, vocational, and personal 
planning and adjustment during college years and beyond. It deals with all 
the various aspects of personal services that may be considered and studied in 
groups individually as a complement to or in coordination with counseling. 


SO THIS IS COLLEGE 

By PAUL H. LANDIS, The State College of Washington. 205 pages, 

(text edition) $3.00 
A sympathetic treatment of the inevitable adjustments which the student 
must make when he moves from high school to college with its intensified 
social and scholastic competition. Written in a warm, lively fashion, it is 
based on the experiences of more than a thousand students. All persons in- 
terested in these transitional problems of teenagers will find this stimulating 
reading. 

USING YOUR MIND EFFECTIVELY 

By JAMES L. MURSELL, Teachers College, Columbia University. 264 

pages, $3.75. 
Extremely interesting and based on impeccable psychological scholarship, 
this book formulates the characteristics of effective mental functioning and 
applies them specifically to the practical problems involved in study. In ad- 
dition, numerous parallels are drawn between study problems and the prob- 
lems that arise elsewhere in life. 
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WASHINGTON 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


HEALTH OF THE NATION 


What we spend: According to annual report of U. S. Public 
Health Service for 1953 (most recent available), American public 
is spending about $14 billion annually for all types of civilian 
and medical services. Expenditures for public health work and 
medical rehabilitation of disabled amount to only 6 per cent of 
total. 

We live longer: Average length of life in this country has 
increased 6 years since 1940; 9 years since 1930; and 21 years 
since 1900. 

Death rate: General death rate for all causes was 9.9 per 
1,000 population in 1954. Maternal deaths occurred at rate 
slightly less than 9 per 10,000 live births and infant mortality 
was about 290 per 10,000. Deaths and death rates due to cardio-— 
vascular diseases, related diseases of the kidneys and circulatory 
system, and cancer continued to increase, accounting for more than 
two-thirds of total deaths in U.S.A. In 1954 cancer death rate 
reached 147.8 per 100,000 population, highest ever recorded. 
Combined death rate for cardiovascular-renal diseases reached 
493.2 per 100,000. Within past seven years there has been strik- 
ing decrease in tuberculosis death rate, from 30 per 100,000 
population in 1948 to record low of 10.6 in 1954. Death rates 
from other serious infectious diseases also continued to decline. 
Syphilis death rate in 1954 was 3.1 per 100,000 population, in 
contrast with 16 in 1938 when nation-wide control program was 
started. Last year out of every 100,000 people, 21.5 lost their 
lives through auto accidents, 34 through other accidents, 4.4 
through homicide, while 10 committed suicide. 


MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES 


Marriages: Marriages in U.S.A. during month of January, 
1955, were estimated at 101,000 compared with 94,000 in January, 
1954, and 103,000 during first month of 1953. Since 1951 marriage 
rate has been falling because of low birth rates during 1930's, 
resulting in relative scarcity of young people of marriageable 
age in this decade. About 4 in every 5 marriages reported in 1950 
were first marriages for both bride and groom. More brides mar- 


ried at 18 than at any other single year of age, and more grooms 
at 21 years. Median ages of remarriage was 34.3 years for brides 
and 39.9 for grooms. 

Divorces: Since 1946 peak, divorce rates have dropped over 
40 per cent. Data from U. S. Census of 1950 indicate that 44 per 
cent of divorces granted that year involved children and that 
marriages which ended in divorce or annulment lasted average of 


5.6 years. 


PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT OF AGED 


Numbers at work: Bureau of Census and Bureau of Old-—Age 
and Survivors Insurance have collected important data on part—time 
employment of aged. During survey week, May, 1954, there were 
13.7 million persons in U.S.A. aged 65 and over. About 1 in 5, 
or 2.9 million, were at work. About 1 in every 4 of those who 
were employed were working part-time. 

Part-time workers: Of those working part-time, about 9 out 
of every 10 prefer that type of employment. Women form more than 
a third of aged persons working part-time, although only 1 aged 
worker in every 5 was female. Among those 65 and over, proportion 
working part-time increases with age. 

By major industry: No comprehensive data are available to 
show extent of part-time work by both age and industry. However, 
we do know proportion of aged among all workers in each major 
industry. They represent almost 11 per cent in agriculture, 
slightly more than 6 in service industries, almost 5 in construc-— 
tion, 4 in wholesale and retail trade, more than 3 in transporta- 
tion, communication, and public utilities, almost 3 in manufac-— 
turing, and almost 3 in other industries. 

By major occupation group: Aged persons constitute almost 
12 per cent of all farmers and farm managers, more than 7 per cent 
of managers, officials and proprietors, almost 8 per cent of 
serviceworkers, almost 8 per cent of private household workers, 

5 per cent of farm laborers and foremen, almost 5 per cent of 
laborers, almost 5 per cent of sales workers, more than 4 per cent 
of skilled workers, 4 per cent of professional and technical 
workers, more than 2 per cent of operatives, almost 2 per cent 


of clerical workers. 


SOUTHERN NEGRO HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS TESTED 


Negro scholars: Almost 1,700 southern negro high school 
seniors in top 10 per cent of their classes were recently given 
College Entrance Exam Board Scholastic Aptitude Test. According 
to National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students, 60 
per cent of group qualified as promising college material, compared 
to 49 per cent last year. Major obstacle in helping young negroes 
in south with college problems is depressed socio-economic, 
cultural, and scholastic backgrounds of many potentially able 
students. 


= { 


STUDENT FEELING 


about counseling help 


H OW DO HIGH school youth feel about the 
counseling help they have received? 
To what extent do high school students 
feel their counselors have been of real as- 
sistance to them in finding improved solu- 
tions to some of their problems? —To whom 
do students prefer taking their different 
categories of problems—teachers, counselors, 
parents, deans, or friends their own age? 
Answers to these questions can provide the 
kind and quality of information which are 
needed to plan and promote better coun- 
seling service. 

In 1952 the writer undertook the respon- 
sibility of making an appraisal of the guid- 
ance program, with special attention to the 
counseling service, in the Phoenix Union 
High Schools. Rather than make the study 
a one man show, it was decided to make 
it an in-service research project involving 
a representative district-wide planning and 
steering committee made up of school ad- 
ministrators and school counselors." 

Part of the design for the study called for 
finding answers to the questions above. It 
was speculated that if the project was co- 
operatively planned and conducted by indi- 
viduals who were directly represented, af- 
fected by, and who were daily participants 
in the counseling program, that our find- 
ings would stimulate more interest and 
enthusiasm for improving student counsel- 
ing services. 

Unfortunately, no systematic attempt 
was made to check the validity of this 


Ratpu E. Jenson is Coordinator of Student Per- 
sonnel Services for the Phoenix Union High Schools 
and Junior College of Phoenix, Arizona. 
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hypothesis. From the amount of unso- 
licited favorable opinion, however, and the 
number of changes in our counseling serv- 
ices (conjectured as representing improve- 
ments) coming soon after the findings were 
released to the schools and public, we feel 
rather confident that the cooperative plan- 
ning paid off. For our purpose, home-spun 
research seemed to have a distinct advantage 
over facts and figures collected by somebody 
else in some ego-remote school district. 
There is likely very little which is novel or 
unique about this approach, but there is 
perhaps much to be learned about its 
dynamics and limitations. More systematic 
research planned to explore its possibilities 
may prove fruitful. 


Procedure 


The criteria tried and suggested for meas- 
uring the effectiveness of counseling are 
legion. Researchers in counseling are loath 
to place much faith in any of them. Yet, 
those who “want to know” argue, and it 
would seem sensibly so, that one must be 
content with using his rough tools until 
more refined and dependable ones are avail- 
able. 

In planning the phase of the study re- 
ported here, we were aware of the weak- 
nesses of using student reactions as evidence 
for or against counseling. Nevertheless, it 
struck us that consumer reaction determines 
the destiny of most, if not all, professional 
service. This notion should not be inter- 
preted to mean that we think counseling 
service should be molded entirely by sub- 
jective feelings of students. The dangers 
of evaluating counseling on a continuum 
of personal feelings are well known. We 
know that it is possible to “play up” to 
students in such a way that they are tem- 
porarily elated without the elation being 
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significantly related to real personality 
change. In fact, this transitory feeling of 
self-satisfaction or personal worth may last 
long enough for a naive investigator to be 
fooled into thinking that counseling has 
produced permanent personality changes of 
a miraculous character. Also, “good” coun- 
seling may be labeled bad by students. 
High ethical standards of service must be 
observed in counseling. 

Despite these known weaknesses of the 
criterion of student feeling, the writer is 
inclined to agree with Grant [J] that it at 
least provides us with an index to what stu- 
dents think about counseling and coun- 
selors—how they think their self-understand- 
ing and adjustment have been affected. 
Grant [/, 2], among others, was interested 
in this same problem. Regrettably, we can- 
not make valid comparisons with Grant's 
findings since our research designs, meth- 
ods, and sample differ so greatly. 

The data reported in Tastes 1 and 2 
represent a 20 per cent random sampling 
of approximately 8,000 boys and girls dis- 
tributed among seven high schools, grades 
nine through twelve. The average coun- 
selee load for counselors was about 650. 
All counselors had master’s degrees with an 
average of 12-15 semester hours of college 
or university credit in guidance-type course 
work. The student reaction sheets were 
administered under the supervision of class- 
room teachers according to carefully pre- 
pared, written instructions. 


Results 


from Counselors: In this part of the study 
we were interested in finding out how those 
students who had “talked” with their coun- 
selors about problems which were presum- 
ably bothering them actually felt about the 
counseling help they had received. 

The list of district-wide counseling objec- 
tives were stated so that students could ex- 
press their feelings anonymously toward 
each. The order of feeling alternatives 
were randomized for each question to con- 
trol for halo effect. The alternatives from 
which students chose were worded so that 
a student could mark one of five degrees of 
feeling toward each counseling-objective- 
problem-area. We were more interested in 
student reactions to broad expected out- 
comes of counseling rather than to specific . 
problem areas like vocational, educational, 
social, emotional, and so on. It may be 
seen from the areas of help described in 
Taste | that our objectives emphasized in- 
creased student self-understanding, inde- 
pendent and realistic decision making, and 
personal-social responsibility for decisions 
and actions. 

Taste | presents students’ feeling reac- 
tions for all high schools combined. There 
were some differences among schools but 
they did not appear significant. It would 
appear from the distribution of per cents 
along the arbitrarily determined continuum 
of feeling that, in general, our boys and 
girls were pleased with the help they had 
received from their respective counselors. 
Less than one-fifth made negative reactions. 
Two per cent or less felt hypernegatively 
toward counseling help. Over sixty per 
cent felt counselors had helped them very 
much or helped some. As might be ex- 
pected, a minority (less than one in five) 
were “on the fence.” 

A comparison of student reactions to the 
various areas of help reveals at least two 
interesting tendencies. First, students 


Students’ Feelings About Help Received seemed to feel they had received the most 


Phoenix Union High Schools appraise their guidance program 


TABLE 1 
Student Feeling About Counselor Help 


Areas of Help 


A. Better understanding of abilities, interests, am- 
bitions, and personality. 

B. Discovery of things best suited to do or be hap- 
piest doing both while in school and after finish- 
ing school. 

C. Making progress toward realistically chosen 
while-in-school and after-school goals. 

D. Learning to get along better with friends and 
others at school, at home, or in the community. 

E. Increasing capacity and self-confidence in mak- 
ing decisions and solving adjustment problems 
both now and in the future. 


Per Cent. 
Helped Worse 
Very Helped Not No Than 
Much Some Sure Help Nothing 
31 50 11 6 2 
25 43 15 16 1 
23 38 19 19 1 
27 40 15 17 1 
27 40 15 16 2 


help in understanding themselves better in 
terms of their abilities, interests, ambitions, 
and personality—area A. Eighty-one per 
cent had positive feelings toward help re- 
ceived in this area. We might speculate 
that our counselors are doing a “good” job 
of helping students appraise themselves in 
terms of their personal assets and liabilities. 

The second seemingly significant tendency 
appears in students’ feelings about help 
they had received in making progress to- 
ward realistically chosen goals—area C. 
Only sixty per cent felt they had received 
much or some help in this regard. This 
response may be as much or more a reflec- 
tion of inadequate school-community life 
adjustment opportunities as _ ineffective 
counseling. It may also represent the level 
of help adolescents are least capable of us- 
ing. However, the response requires 
guarded interpretation. Reaction tenden- 
cies in areas B, D, and E are very nearly 
the same—about two-thirds positive, fifteen 
per cent uncertain, and approximately 
seventeen or eighteen per cent felt coun- 
seling was of no help or worse than none 
at all. 

In summary, our sample of students 
seemed to feel counselors had helped them 
considerably in evaluating their potenti- 
alities. In this area of help, counselor ef- 
fectiveness does not depend so much upon 


supporting environmental adjustment op- 
portunities within the school, home, and 
community as might be the case in some of 
the other areas of help, especially area C. 
Psychometric appraisal may also be easier 
for an adolescent to accept than the per- 
sonal appraisal necessary to choose and 
make progress toward remote adult goals. 

To Whom do Students Wish to Take 
Their Problems? In almost any school 
system one is likely to hear comments some- 
thing like the following: 

Students will go to teachers for help just as 
much as they will go to counselors. 

The counseling process is not threatened if coun- 
selors are required to discipline their counselees. 

Parents can do a better job of counseling their 
children than counselors. 

Students get more help from talking with their 
friends than from talking with counselors or 
teachers. 

Many criticisms of counseling like those 
above are difficult to investigate scien- 
tifically. Each of them would require re- 
definition and a carefully designed research 
project if we were to hope to arrive at a 
valid answer. Our approach was not highly 
experimental. Our planning committee 
agreed to ascertain what the “student- 
problem” popularity of different individ- 
uals might be who were readily available 
to students for help. Consequently six 
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counseling - objective - problem - areas were 
prepared. Students were instructed to rank 
in order of first, second, and third choice, 
those key individuals (parents, counselors, 
teachers, deans, friends their own age, and 
other individuals in the community like 
doctors, lawyers, ministers, and Scout 
leaders) to whom they would go for help. 
The order of individuals was randomized 
for each problem area to minimize halo 
effect. 

The student preference score for each of 
these individuals was computed by assign- 
ing a weight of three-to a first choice, a two 
to a second choice, and a one to a third 
choice. The sum of these weighted values 
divided by the total weight of each choice- 
individual represents the preference score 
for each category of choice-individual. 
These percentages of preference may also 
be interpreted as “popularity” scores of the 
individuals to whom students would go for 
help with problems which they felt were 
represented by the six counseling-objective- 
problem-areas. 

Taste 2 shows the student preference 
scores in the six problem areas. To the 
first problem, “desire to know more about 
their real abilities, interests, ambitions, and 
personality,” it seems that students gave 
the nod to counselors and parents over all 
other sources of help. Teachers and friends 
were more popular than deans or the mis- 
cellaneous category of individuals. It seems 
significant to point out that deans were 
responsible for school discipline. They 
were definitely unpopular as “relief” agents. 

It would seem that students had high 
respect for help associated with counselors. 
On the other hand, there is considerable 
evidence to suggest that many students 
solicit the opinions of parents, teachers, and 
friends in whom they may have confidence. 
One tentative conclusion which may be 
drawn from these data is that counselors 
and others must recognize the influences 
different resource individuals may have 
upon students. Although counselors rate 
high, they are not invariably revered by 
students. 

In the second problem area (desire to 
discover the most promising kinds of school 
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activities and work), counselors seemed to 
cinch first place. Parents and teachers 
ranked second. Deans and friends ranked 
much lower. Counselors were pictured by 
students as being the most helpful in ex- 
ploring and identifying school-work goals 
which would promise to provide adequate 
expression of their capabilities and inter- 
ests. Again, however, we cannot ignore 
the inclinations of numerous students to 
go to parents and teachers. Some few pre- 
ferred deans or their own friends. 

Following the identification of suitable 
activities to develop one’s abilities and in- 
terests, a student is faced with the problem 
of making real progress toward his goals. 
Student reaction to problem area C (find- 
ing out how to make progress toward 
selected goals in school and work) reveals 
counselors to be considerably more popular 
than anyone else. Teachers are favored 
over parents. Deans again rank consider- 
ably lower than counselors, teachers, and 
parents, but somewhat more popular than 
friends own age or miscellaneous persons. 

Adolescents as a group are very much con- 
cerned about making and holding friends 
and getting along amicably with others in 
the school, home, and community. In 
problem area D we see parents and coun- 
selors rated about the same. It is interest- 
ing to note that the importance of friends 
their own age as a source for help com- 
pares very favorably with that expected 
from parents or counselors. Adolescents 
apparently think of their peer group as a 
real adjustment resource with problems 
falling in this category. This fact should 
not be ignored but rather recognized and 
used constructively in counseling work. 
Deans consistently ranked low. 

Another objective of counseling is to help 
the student improve his ability to make 
“good” decisions about how to handle prob- 
lems that arise from time to time. From 
TABLE 2 it appears that students placed a 
little more but perhaps not significantly 
more confidence in their parents than coun- 
selors or any of the other individuals. 
Teachers fall decisively lower than parents 
and counselors and deans and friends still 
lower as prospective sources of assistance 
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TABLE 2 
Student Preference for Different Individuals to Help Them with Certain Kinds of Problems 


Per Cent Preference for 


Coun- 
Problem Areas Parents _selors Teachers Deans Friends Misc. 

A. Desire to know more about real abilities, 

interests, ambitions, personality, etc. 27 28 19 7 15 4 
B. Desire to discover most promising kinds 

of school activities and work. 20 38 22 9 8 8 
C. Finding out how to make progress toward 

selected goals in school and work. 18 36 28 13 4 1 
D. Desire to learn how to get along better 

with friends and others at school, at home, 

or in the community. 28 27 13 7 22 3 
E. Help in developing more confidence in 

ability to make “good” decisions about 

problems which bother now and those 

which may pop up in the future. 34 30 14 9 9 4 
F. Help in learning to do the things known 

to be “best” for me and society but which 

are not easy to do. 29 30 17 9 9 6 


with problems associated with this area of 
help. 

Making proper decisions about problems 
constitutes real accomplishment but if de- 
cisions are not acted upon appropriately, 
the decision-making may simply become en- 
ergy wasted in wheel-spinning. In problem 
area F students were given an opportunity 
to rank those individuals to whom they 
would go to learn how io do the things 
known to be “best” for them and society 
yet which were not easy todo. From TABLE 
2 we may see that parents and counselors 
were accorded equal ratings. Teachers 
seemed to run a weak third. Deans and 
friends their own age ran a poor fourth. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The feeling reactions of a 20 per cent 
random sample of 8,000 high school boys 
and girls (grades nine through twelve) who 
said they had “talked” with the school coun- 
selors about problems which had bothered 
them were solicited and evaluated to learn: 
(1) how students felt about the counseling 
help they had received from counselors; and 
(2) how students rated counselors com- 
pared with other individuals (teachers, 


deans, parents, friends own age) as sources 
of help with adjustment problems. 

The objectives of counseling service in 
the Phoenix Union High Schools were used 
as problem areas of adjustment. It was 
thought this approach would put the em- 
phasis upon an evaluation of the expected 
outcomes of counseling and provide the 
counseling planning committee with the 
kind of information it should have to im- 
prove the quality of service. The major 
counseling-objective-problem-areas to which 
students reacted were: 


A. increased understanding of personal 
abilities, interests, ambitions, person- 
ality, etc.; 

the discovery of the things for which 

one is best suited to do and be happiest 

doing while in school and after faish- 
ing school; 

C. finding out how to make real progress 

nen selected goals in school and work; 

D. learning how to get along better with 
friends and others at school, at home, or 
in the community; 

. developing more confidence in ability 
to make “good” decisions about prob- 
lems which bother now or those which 
may arise in the future; and 


B. 
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F. learning to do the things known to be 
“best” for self and society but which 
are not easy to do. 


The findings of the survey suggested the 
following conclusions: 

1. In general, the feeling of students was 
aye toward the help they had received 
rom counselors in all counseling-objective- 
problem areas. Counseling seems to meet 
some real felt need among students. 


2. Tasre | also tends to show that stu- 


dents felt counselors were most helpful in 
assisting them to appraise their abilities, 
interests, and personalities and, compared 
with other areas of help, of least assistance 
in helping them make progress toward their 
realistically chosen  while-in-school and 
after-school goals. Judging from students’ 
expressed confidence in anticipated help 
from counselors in this latter problem area 
compared with that expected in other areas 
shown in Taste 2, one is tempted to 
strongly speculate that students expect more 
help from counselors in making progress 
toward their school-work goals than they 
feel they are getting. This being the case, 
counselors might concentrate more effort 
on providing more life adjustment oppor- 
tunities in which students can find appro- 
priate expression of their personal poten- 
tialities. 

8. As individuals to whom students might 
go for help, students preferred counselors 
over parents, teachers, deans, and friends 
their own age when the problems were con- 
cerned with discovering and making prog- 
ress toward realistically chosen whi e-in- 
school and after-school goals. 
looked most to counselors for help in these 
areas of adjustment. 

4. With the exception of the areas men- 
tioned in (3) above, parents and counselors 
were about equally favored by students. 
Both were preferred to teachers, deans, or 
friends own age. Counselors appeared to 
compete strongly with parents as a source 


of 
5. Teachers received their strongest vote 


from students for help with problems re- 
lated to making progress in school. How- 
ever, they were ranked lower than coun- 
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selors. Parents were thought to be of less 
help than teachers. Counselors seem more 
strongly identified as help agents in matters 
related to discovering and progressing to- 
ward realistically chosen school and work 
goals than teachers. 

6. Deans of boys and deans of girls who 
are known by the students to be responsible 
for school discipline received few student 
choices. It would seem that students would 
definitely avoid help from indi- 
viduals who assume authoritative roles. 

7. Students seemed to prefer going to 
friends their own age for help in learning 
how to get along better with their friends 
and others at school, at home, and in the 
community about as much as going to 
parents or counselors. Counselors should 
recognize and make constructive use of peer 

oup activities as a potent resource in help- 
ing students learn to relate effectively with 
one another. 

8. Although students tended to prefer 
rather decisively the help of counselors over 
that of teachers, deans, and friends own age, 
it was also observed that some students still 
preferred some of the latter mentioned in- 
dividuals. Counselors are obliged to rec- 
ognize and accept the fact that teachers, 
deans, friends own age, or other individuals 
in the community are perceived by students 
as potential sources of “counseling help.” 
In individual work with students, these 

tential influences should be kept firmly 
in mind and if possible utilized to facilitate 
adjustment. Counselors do not have a 
monopoly on the counseling market. The 
results of this survey suggest especially con- 


Students\, vincingly that parents should somehow be 


made a vital part of student counseling 
help. Teachers and others must also be in- 
corporated, but perhaps to a lesser extent, 
depending upon the individual student and 
his problems. 
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What Is OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION? 


by SIDNEY A. FINE 


ECENT ARTICLES on occupational infor- 

mation suggest that vocational coun- 
selors seem to be shying away from dissemi- 
nating occupational information. Speer 
[5] notes “that the vocational counselor 
in his recently acquired desire to be ‘non- 
directive’ is failing the student and the in- 
stitution he serves . . . when he fails to 
assume the responsibility for guiding the 
client in obtaining adequate and signifi- 
cant occupational information.” If this is 
actually a trend, it is producing a most 
peculiar situation worthy of careful inquiry 
not only into the methods of the counselor 
but into his understanding of occupational 
information. The counselor's understand- 
ing of occupational information is the main 
concern of this article. 


Mix-Up with Regard to Occupational 
Information 


Christensen [J] among others has indi- 
cated the uses of occupational information 
by a counselor for (a) choosing an occupa- 
tion, (b) obtaining the necessary training, 
(c) and achieving job satisfaction. Speer 
and Jasper [6] have demonstrated that not 
only do counselees need occupational infor- 
mation in order to make more suitable 
choices but that they need it from a coun- 
selor. ‘Their study on 107 adult males, 19 
to 27 years of age, with self-selected goals 
indicated that “the independent reading of 
occupational literature was not, in itself, 
of much value to the individual in helping 
him to select suitable occupational goals. 
Guided reading, directed by an experienced 
counselor and subsequently discussed with 
the counselor, has resulted in more suitable 
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choices.” Cuony and Hoppock [2] recently 
demonstrated the extent to which occupa- 
tional information “pays off” and Grant [3] 
indicated that students expect vocational 
counselors to give them occupational and 
educational guidance, not personal and 
emotional guidance. Yet Speer [5] found 
in a survey of 62 engineering schools, of the 
156 persons who actually did the preplace- 
ment vocational guidance of the senior stu- 
dents, only approximately one-third of those 
doing guidance work are persons in coun- 
seling and guidance positions. Only 10 
per cent held membership in professional 
organizations concerned with vocational 
counseling. Speer concluded that in the 
institutions surveyed “vocational counsel- 
ing and occupational information were in 
the hands of persons who are primarily 
occupational specialists, not persons who 
are primarily counselors or trained in giv- 
ing occupational information.” 

Possibly this situation described by Speer 
is in part due to a feeling on the part of 


' vocational counselors that occupational in- 


formation is something to which they merely 
direct counselees leaving its communication 
to teachers and occupational specialists. 
This is an additional focus of the present 
article. 

The above suggests that despite the need 
and value of occupational information to 
counselees, vocational counselors are failing 
to supply it and apparently are leaving the 
job to teachers and occupational special- 
ists. The teachers and specialists appar- 
ently are not only giving or teaching occu- 
pational information but doing guidance 
as well. It is the thesis of this article that 
this situation has in large measure been 
produced by an inadequate concept of oc- 
cupational information on the part of 
counselors. 
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A Concept of a Job- Worker Situation 


An adequate understanding of Occupa- 
tional Information must begin with a satis- 
factory concept of a job. The present ap- 
proach views a “job” as a job-worker situa- 
tion, a dynamic relationship and effective 
interaction between what workers do and 
the methods and techniques of industry 
and technology, both operating on mate- 
rials, products, and/or subject matter to 
produce a given end. The job-worker situ- 
ation is further considered as a behavior 
situation, different from but continuous 
with other behavior situations such as those 
in the family, the school, and the play 
group. The element of continuity is per- 
haps the one suggested by Super [7]. “The 
process of vocational development is essen- 
tially that of developing and implementing 
a self-concept; it is a compromise process 
in which the self-concept is a product of 
the interaction of inherited aptitudes, 
neural and endocrine make-up, opportunity 
to play various roles, and evaluations of the 
extent to which the results of role playing 
meet with the approval of superiors and 
fellows.” 

The concept of job-worker situation de- 
fined above suggests the kinds of occupa- 
tional information that are fundamental: 
(1) information about the world of work 
in terms of its structure; (2) information 
about workers and the ways in which they 
function in relation to different contents of 
job-worker situations (Things, Data, Peo- 
ple); (3) information about job-worker situ- 
ations as a form of behavior, as an area of 
human relations... These three types of 
information will be expanded on below. 


The Structure of the World of Work 


A. Economic: The world of work has a 
purpose and direction which is rooted in 
our need to survive. This can be expressed 


*M. J. Ross in his article on “Signi aos Sone 
in Occupational Information,” Occupations, 1952, 
Vol. 30, 323-3826 found 28 out of 700 considered 
essential: Three were in area of general orienta- 
tion; twelve in area of methods of —— specific 
occupations; twelve in area of vocational values and 
attitudes, and one in job finding. The first three 
areas bear some resemblance to the three kinds of 
occupational information delineated here. 
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in economic terms and such a frame of 
reference is important information since it 
explains work in terms of purpose and direc- 
tion. One such classification, explaining. 
the flow of goods from natural state to con- 
sumer with physical changes between, is as 
follows: 
Extraction, Cultivation 
Refining, Synthesis, Conversion 
Formi ping 
Assembly 
Distribution 
Consumption 
B. Sociological: The world of work from 
the standpoint of social status has another 
appearance which also is reflected in the 
individual job-worker situation. Such a 
classification is that listed below: 
Professional 
Proprietors, Managers, and Officials 
Farmers (Owners and Tenants) 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
ge Proprietors, Managers, and Of- 
cials 


Clerks and Kindred Workers 

Skilled Workers and Foremen 

Semi-Skilled Workers 

Unskilled Workers 

Laborers, Farm 
Servant 

C. Methods Groups: More pertinent to 
the actual selection and placement of work- 
ers is a classification reflecting the specific 
knowledge and experience of workers. Such 
a classification is part of the “work per- 
formed” analysis of the present USES re- 
search in occupational classification. 

About 100 defined Methods Groups clas- 
sify the specific methods used by workers 
and each is illustrated with the machines, 
tools, and equipment that are germane to 
the methods. Examples of these Methods 
Groups and their definitions are: 

Hunting-Fishing: Capturing and/or kill- 
ing wild land and marine animal life for its 
value as sport, bounty, meat, or skin. 
Methods are based on knowledge of the 
habits and liarities of the particular 
animals sought. 

Cropping: Breeding, cultivating, growing, 


‘A three-pronged definition 


and marketing plant and animal life by 
methods not specifically defined as Account- 
ing-Recording, Appraising, Cleaning, Heal- 
ing-Caring, Laying Out, Load-Moving, Mer- 
chandising, Mixing, Packing, Protecting, 
Recording, Shearing-Shaving, Stock Check- 
ing, and Transporting, but by any combina- 
tion of these. These methods are adapted 
to the type of plant or animal life. 

Milling-Planing-Turning: Shaping mate- 
rial by the paring or chipping action of (a) 
rigid cutting tools Arson: fed into rotat- 
ing materials) or (b) rotating cutting tools 
(usually fed into stationary material. Dis- 
tinguish from Me Bg in which a chisel- 
like tool is activated by a percussive power 
source. 

Stock Checking: Receiving, storing, issu- 
ing or shipping, requisitioning, and ac- 
counting for, stores of materials or materials 
in use. Stock checking includes processing 
records and keeping material on hand in 
balance with operational needs; assigning 
locations and space to items according to 
size, quantity, and type; checking for quan- 
tity, identification, condition, and value; 
and the physical handling of items, includ- 
ing binning, picking, stacking, and count- 
ting. Stock Checking also includes receiv- 
ing, checking, and delivering baggage or 
other properties; verifying completeness of 
incoming or outgoing shipments; preparing 
or committing stocks for shipment; keeping 
an inventory of merchandise, material, 
stocks, or supplies, and replenishing de- 
pleted items; filling orders, using written 
records; and ieouirty tools, equipment, or 
material to workers. Stock Checking is a 
combination of the Recording and Loading- 
Moving Methods Groups, and should be 
distinguished from those separate Methods 
Groups. 

Accommodating: Providing specialized 
personal services of a convenience nature to 
people (or animals). 

These Methods Groups vary from the 
specific to the general, reflecting job-worker 
situations as they occur. The number of 
definitions, 103, and the rationale of their 
organization, roughly economic, is meant 
to present a picture of the world of work 
that is meaningful and rather easily com- 
prehended. This organization of Methods 
Groups brings into focus the present blurred 
and confused picture of what the world 
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of work is about, what it is that gets done. 

The Economic, Sociological, and Meth- 
ods Groups views of the world of Work 
provide basic information, it would seem, 
for understanding the form that job-worker 
situations take in their specific organization, 
that is, how they are engineered. For ex- 
ample, the organization of Milling-Turn- 
ing-Planing job-worker situations in mass 
production operations, is quite different 
from their organization in job-shop opera- 
tions. The variations are many and evi- 
denced in type of plant, the kind of machin- 
ery or equipment, the way in which mate- 
rial is handled, the amount of knowledge 
or training required. The technological 
pace of our economic life is such that the 
worker in this field needs to be prepared 
to see sharp changes occurring in the or- 
ganization of the job for which he has been 
trained, perhaps with significant changes 
in the role that he will play. 


How Workers Function 


Workers in job-worker situations are re- 
lating to Things, to Data, and/or to People. 


It seems likely that every job-worker situa- 
tion requires that the worker relate to all 
three even though in some instances the de- 
gree of relationship to one or another is 
very meager.* 

The particular form or balance of these 
relationships in job-worker situations prob- 
ably reflects the need for quite different 
profiles of worker traits such as aptitudes, 
physical capacities, interests, and tempera- 
ments. Thus where job-worker situations 
are heavily weighted in the direction of 
things, physical capacities and certain ap- 
titudes (dexterities, etc.) might be most 
crucial; where they are heavily weighted 
for data, mental aptitudes and certain in- 
terests might be most significant. Such 
understanding of jobs would appear to be 


*For example workers who repetitively fabricate 
materials relate to the data implicit in their in- 
structions and to people in the form of taking 
instructions from a supervisor. Workers who are 
isolated must report ultimately to superiors or 
agents in case of emergency. Workers who are 
concerned chiefly with data such as research workers 
must still relate to the things used to record their 
information. 
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essential on the part of counselors as a 
frame of reference by which to guide coun- 
selees. 

Beyond the matter of the significance of 
types of factors might be the question of 
the level or intensity with which they oc- 
cur in different job-worker situations. For 
example, the relationship to machines 
can vary upward in hierarchial order as 
follows: 

Feeding-Offbearing: Inserting materials 
in or removing them from machines or 
equipment which are automatic or tended 
or operated by other workers. 

Tending: Starting, stopping, and observ- 
ing the functioning of machines and equip- 
ment. Tending may involve handling of 
controls of the machine or material as the 
work progresses, but does not involve set- 
ting up the machine. 

Operating-Controlling: Starting, stop- 

ing, manipulating the controls, and ad- 
justing the progress of machines or equip- 
ment designed to fabricate and/or process 
things, data, or people. Operating ma- 
chines involves setting up the machine and 
adjustment of the machine or material as 
the work progresses. Controlling equip- 
ment involves observing gages, dials, etc., 
and manipulating valves and other devices 
to control such items as temperature, pres- 
sure, flow of liquids, speed of pumps, and 
reactions of materials. 

Setting-Up: Adjusting machines or equip- 
ment by replacing or altering tools, jigs, 
fixtures, attachments, etc. to prepare them 
to —_ their functions, change their 
performance or restore their proper func- 
tioning if they break down. 

If these relationships to things are con- 
sidered as fundamental functions, they may 
significantly translate abstract factor in- 
formation into dynamic terms that are 
meaningful in the vocational world. 

In any case such understanding of the 
worker's relationship to machines ade- 
quately defined, can help a counselee see the 
role or successive roles he must ultimately 
play in a given job-worker situation or Ca- 
reer field. This can then be evaluated by 
him with the help of the counselor in terms 
of the roles he has played in school, home, 
play or social group or perhaps in initial 
vocational experience. 
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Such information is not easily come by 
but is often inferred on the basis of super- 
ficial information and used as though thor- 
oughly valid. Here is a need for occupa- 
tional information that should be the ob- 
ject of intensive research. 


Job- Worker Situations as Behavior 


Finally, we consider the behavior aspect 
of job-worker situations as essential occupa- 
tional information. In the world of work 
this type of occupational information is 
today discussed as human relations and 
human engineering. It relates specifically 
to the matter of job satisfaction as a factor 
in efficient production. 

Information about the possible satisfac- 
tion that a counselee will derive from his 
job-worker situation is very dependent on 
what the counselee expects from the job- 
worker situation. It would seem to be vital 
that the counselee know from the stand- 
point of his interests and potentialities what 
satisfaction can be derived (a) from the im- 
mediate content and functional demands of 
the job-worker situation and (b) from the 
over-all circumstances of plant conditions 
(supervisory practices, communications, 
training possibilities, recreational and 
social possibilities, security and health con- 
ditions, etc.). Equipped with this type of 
information, the counselee can then be 
helped to understand the satisfactions that 
can be obtained from the job-worker situa- 
tion and those that should, perhaps must, 
be sought in avocational and other pursuits. 
This is what is meant by the continuity of 
vocational experience with other behavior. 
This requires that the counselor be well in- 
formed about the many aspects of human 
relations programs in industry and how 
they impinge on the adjustment of individ- 
uals. 

It is particularly vital for the counselor to 
comprehend how the job-worker situation 
differs from other behavior situations and 
the significance of this difference on differ- 
ent functional levels. The difference re- 
ferred to is that in the family, school, and 
play situations the individual is relatively 
free to function, indeed is frequently chal- 
lenged to function, up to the limit of his 
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potentialities and aspirations and pretty 
much in his own way. The reverse is most 
commonly true in the job-worker situation. 
There he must restrict his potentialities 
and aspirations to the immediate demands 
so that he “fits in,” is “a member of the 
team” and makes his contribution in a pre- 
dictable and efficient manner; that is, in 
the ways dictated by the operation of which 
he is a part. This results in much conflict, 
frustration, anxiety, and hostility with 
which the average individual is_ ill- 
equipped to deal. Unless anticipated by 
the counselee with the help of a counselor 
and understood to the extent that suitabil- 
ity of the counselee for a given job-worker 
situation is considered, early maladjustive 
reactions become habitual and ultimately 
unsettling and unproductive. It is partic- 
ularly in this area that “The vocational 
counselor must (a) attempt the establish- 
ment of a frame of reference for the coun- 
selee which will bring his expectancies 
within what is probable, not just extrava- 
gantly possible, and (b) reexamine for him- 
self and the counselee job satisfaction in 
terms of intrinsic values, i.e. as an end as 
well as a means of advancement and sub- 
sistence.” [4] 


Implications of Recommended Approach 


What are the implications of this three- 
pronged definition of occupauonal informa- 
tion? 

For the occupational analyst it means 
seeing a job-worker situation in three di- 
mensions. He must learn to report what 
he sees not only in terms of an organism 
performing tasks and duties as though the 
worker was just another gear in a trans- 
mission but in terms of human functioning 
and adjustment to physical and psychologi- 
cal demands. For the counselor and per- 
sonnel worker it means knowing more than 
those placement facts about jobs that con- 
cern location and number of openings, 
wages, hours, and over-all working condi- 
tions. They must consider the suitability 
or amenability of an opening or career pat- 
tern in terms of the continuous life experi- 
ence of the applicant or counselee. Thus, 


if the opening involves repetitive short 
cycle work requiring operation under spe- 
cific instructions, dealing with things in rou- 
tine, concrete situations, the question that 
must concern the personnel worker is: Has 
this applicant performed in this type of 
situation? If he has, what evidence is there 
that he was satisfied and capable in that 
type of work? If not, what life experience 
evidence is there that this is the type of 
situation in which the individual can per- 
form satisfactorily quite apart from his 
knowledge or aptitudes. 

For the integrator of occupational in- 
formation (teacher of guidance courses, 
writer of books, researcher) it means having 
a functional criterion of the adequacy of 
the information in any given occupational 
area. It should particularly call attention 
to the fact that the availability of fairly 
specific labor market information about 
wages, hours, and working conditions and 
broad trend information with regard to 
technological developments does not add 
up to occupational information, properly 
conveyed. They are useful economic data 
that can be helpful if properly understood 
and interpreted by a counselor to a 
counselee. 


Summary 


The foregoing suggests that vocational 
counselors need to have a better idea of 
what occupational information is and that 
if they obtain it they will make it a major 
part of their business and work with coun- 
selees, rather than leave it for occupational 
specialists and others who typically dispense 
labor market information rather than occu- 
pational information. It has been further 
suggested that the occupational informa- 
tion the counselor must obtain (and re- 
search) is: (1) Information about the struc- 
ture of the world of work; (2) Information 
about how workers function and how trait 
information contributes to an understand- 
ing of such functioning; (3) Information 
about job-worker situations as behavior 
situations akin to other of life’s behavior 
situations but having their own peculiar 
conditions. 
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SUMMER WORKSHOPS AND MEETINGS 


June 20—July 1, Lafayette, Indiana. Eleventh Annual Guidance Work- 
shop, Purdue University. Guest lecturers and staff to include: C. C. 
Dunsmoor, Clifford E. Erickson, Barbara Wright, and Harold C. Hand. 
Workshop Director: Elizabeth K. Wilson, Purdue University, West 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

June 20—July 11, Washington, D. C, Sixth Institute on Human Rela- 
tions and Intergroup Understanding. Sponsored by American University. 
Tuition $45. Program on intergroup relations within the U. S., at the 
world level, intergroup relations and the social sciences, and improvement 
of intergroup relations. Write Charles K. Trueblood, Department of 
Psychology, American University, Washington 6, D. C. 

June 20—July 15, Chico, California. Seventh Annual Chico State Col- 
lege Workshop in Counseling and Guidance. Theme: “The Work of the 
Counselor in the Public Schools.” Workshop sessions will be directed 
by M. Eunice Hilton, Hugh M. Bell, and Harold K. Parker. For addi- 
tional information write Margaret C. Wells, Coordinator, Counseling and 
Guidance Workshops, Chico State College, Chico, California. 

June 27-30, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Eighth Annual Conference on 
Aging. Topic: “Aging--Applying Today’s Knowledge Today.” General 
sessions and workshops on problems of older people in the fields of em- 
ployment, housing, community organization, health, religion, education, 
use of leisure time, legislative action and advanced planning. Jointly 
sponsored by the University of Michigan and various federal and state 
agencies. For information write Wilma Donahue, Division of Geron- 
tology, 1510 Rackham Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

June 27-August 5, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. Eleventh Session of 
Bucknell Guidance Workshop, Bucknell University. Program for coun- 
selors, teachers and school administrators. Special Conference on Guid- 
ance July 20 and 21. Write W. H. Sauvain, Director of Six Weeks Summer 
School, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 

July 11-15, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Institute on College Administra- 
tion. Conducted by the University of Michigan. Discussion of problems 
in the administration of the curriculum, personnel, and finance. Institute 
Director: Algo D. Henderson, Professor of Higher Education, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

(continued on page 519) 


Appropriate Use of Interest Inventories 
by A. W. FOLEY 


N A RECENT article Rothney and Schmidt 
[1] quite properly and effectively pointed 
out some serious shortcomings of interest 
inventories. While the criticisms are legiti- 
mate, there seems to be an implication in 
the article that interest inventories should 
be discarded by professional counselors. It 
is probably appropriate, therefore, to point 
out that these inventories can be used ad- 
vantageously if their limitations are recog- 
nized. 

Professional counselors should recognize 
that the interest scores represent a record 
of behavior under prescribed conditions 
much narrower than the conditions im- 
posed on individuals in everyday life. 
With that recognition it is possible to pro- 
ceed to the problem of establishing some 
relationship between the restricted be- 
havior in the testing room and the less re- 
stricted behavior of the same individual in 
his everyday living. Any such relationship 
must be established through a clinical ap- 
proach, which will almost invariably in- 
clude quite intensive interviewing. 

The counselor may properly tell the 
counselee, in the pretesting interview, that 
his numerical scores are not likely to be 
nearly as significant as the reasons why his 
various scores are high, medium, or low. 
The post-testing interview can then proceed 
on the basis of a mutual search by counselee 
and counselor for those reasons. The inter- 
view can thus serve a dual purpose: (1) 
that of stimulating the counselee to active 
thought toward the solution of his problem, 
and (2) that of supplying diagnostically 
useful information to the counselor. This 
approach is consistent with modern theories 
of vocational development [/, 3]. 
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In the experience of the writer, this ap- 
proach to interest profile interpretation is 
highly acceptable to counselees. This use 
of interest scores fits the common precon- 
ception of professional practice in other 
fields, most notably the field of medicine. 
The patient does not expect a medical diag- 
nosis or medical advice based on an ob- 
servable cough or temperature reading. He 
expects the doctor to search for the reasons 
why a cough or a fever developed and find 
the source of his trouble. Nor does a coun- 
selee expect a “vocational diagnosis” on the 
basis of interest scores. But he does expect 
a search for the roots of his problem and 
some sort of assistance toward a solution. 

Many counselees consider interest tests 
somewhat of a joke if advice is to be based 
upon the scores themselves. The forced 
choice of an item when the examinee feels 
no preference for one or the other, choice of 
items about which his knowledge is limited, 
the transparent relationship of some items 
to certain occupations (as selling items to 
sales work), and the seeming irrelevance of 
some items to any occupation seem ridicu- 
lous to many examinees. They lose confi- 
dence in the counselor who obviously relies 
heavily on measurements derived from 
these items. But when they perceive the 
test as a means to explore their reactions 
to life situations and the counselor as a 
professional person who uses tests as a sys- 
tematic’ procedure for exploring reactions 
instead of an absolute measure of interests, 
they gain confidence in him. 

Interest tests are interesting, perhaps even 
entertaining, to some counselees as Rothney 
and Schmidt [/] have stated. Why not use 
that attractive feature to stimulate active 
self-study in the counselee? Or why not use 
it to stimulate conversation in the interview 
that will be diagnostically productive? 
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The degree of emphasis which any coun- 
selor places upon the function of stimulat- 
ing self-evaluation and the diagnostic func- 
tion of the interview will depend on the 
counselor's philosophical orientation and 
the degree of “directivism” with which he 
is imbued. That is irrelevant to the cen- 
tral thesis of this article. In any case the 
interest scores can be used as a basis for 
eliciting further clinical material if the 
counselee understands that the scores are 
unimportant by themselves and that the 
reasons for their configuration are impor- 
tant. 

Most counselees are glad to have the op- 
portunity to discuss interesting activities 
(or repulsive and uncomfortable experi- 
ences) in their past histories. Moreover, 
when discussed under the guise of interests 
rather than emotional experiences, the 
counseling material loses much of the 
stigma and implication of personal im- 
balance or weakness that too commonly is 
associated with psychological assistance, and 
the counseling relationship is enhanced. 
High scores in certain interest areas with a 
vacuum of previous experience in those 
areas, or average scores in areas which rep- 
resent the counselee’s principal activities 
are brought into the interview rather natu- 
rally. These anomalies are far more signifi- 
cant of counseling needs than are the pat- 
terns of measured interests which seem to 
reflect the individual’s experiential back- 
ground with a fair degree of accuracy. 
Even when the latter pattern occurs. if the 
counselee has voluntarily sought assistance, 
the counselor would be wise to ask himself: 
“Why, with such an apparently non-con- 
flicting interest development, does this in- 
dividual seek aid?” 

At this point the reader might well ask, 
“Isn’t this overdoing the search for roots of 
maladjustment? Couldn’t the pattern of 
interests merely reflect a good normal ad- 
justment, and point the way for a continua- 
tion of it?” Obviously, it can be overdone. 
If one searches hard enough for signs of ab- 
normality or maladjustment he can usually 
find them, just as one can detect faults in 
the best of his friends by looking hard 
enough for them. The counselor must 
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maintain an objective attitude to detect in- 
dications of maladjustment and to recog- 
nize insignificant discrepancies in the scores 
of a highly fallible instrument. But recog- 
nizing its fallibility and its limitations, he 
can use it to advantage. 

A high score on the social service scale of 
an interest test may reflect a genuine inter- 
est,in public service occupations, or it may 
be a projection of the individual's concern 
with his own problems. The history of the 
person’s interest development contains the 
clues as to which meaning should be attrib- 
uted to the score. A low score in a scien- 
tific area may reflect a vacuum of knowl- 
edge concerning science, or it may reflect 
resentment against some person (father, for 
example) associated with science in the ex- 
aminee’s mind, or it may reflect disinterest 
stemming from past frustrations in school 
science studies. Many other interpretations 
are possible. Again, the clues lie in the in- 
dividual’s experiential history. 

Scores in different scales can be related 
to each other as well as to past experience. 
The hypothetical low science interest score 
and high social service interest score might 
complement each other in the same profile, 
the low science score reflecting hostility, 
as mentioned above, and the complemen- 
tary high score reflecting a projection of the 
individual's personal problems developing 
from the hostility. An infinite number of 
combinations and permutations are pos- 
sible. Assistance to the individual depends 
on formulating a blueprint of his unique 
pattern of interest development and sources 
of personal satisfactions, then relating it to 
a life goal or plan consistent with it so that 
conflict-producing situations will be re- 
duced to a minimum [2]. Needless to say, 
some modification of the individual's pat- 
tern of development may frequently be 
necessary. 

Interest inventories can be used to ap- 
proach the counselee’s problem, not to solve 
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FOR PERSONS OVER FORTY 


Senior Citizens of America, the nonprofit organization recently formed 
by Willard E. Givens and Joy Elmer Morgan to serve people over forty 
years of age in all walks of life, now has a rapidly growing membership in 
every state and territory. 

The organization is offering a special group service to business, indus- 
trial, civic, and professional agencies which wish to help their senior em- 
ployees in planning for retirement. The service includes a fine 64-page 
monthly magazine, Senior Citizen, which is published without advertising 
and contains a wide range of useful material. 

Local educational associations may be especially interested in this service 
for their members who are nearing retirement. For information about 
this SCA Group Service or for a free copy of the popular booklet, So, 
You’re Over 40, send a stamped self-addressed envelope to Senior Citizens 
of America, 1701 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 


FOR GUIDANCE PERSONNEL IN THE ELEMENTARY FIELD 


Copies of the NAGSCT publication, A National Study of Existing and 
Recommended Practices for Assisting Youth Adjustment in Selected Ele- 
mentary Schools of the United States, are still available. This study should 
be particularly valuable to counselors in training, counselor trainers, and 
public school guidance and administrative personnel. The price is $0.60 
from Ann Arbor Publishers, 711 N. University, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


evaluation of a 
PROGRAM OF COUNSELING STUDENTS 


on probation 


by HERBERT R. HACKETT 


|» THE FALL of 1950 the Office of Student 
Affairs at Purdue University, acting upon 
the recommendation of the Committee on 
Scholastic Delinquencies and Readmissions, 
undertook a program of counseling services 
for men students on academic probation. 
Two half-time counselors were appointed 
and spent their entire working time in 
counseling activities. 

The program was set up to operate with 
these stated objectives: 


1. To help the student arrive at a better 
understanding of the causes of his fail- 
ure through personal interviews, inter- 
pretation of available data such as high 
school records and college records, and 
through the psychological testing deemed 
necessary. 

. To help the student select an appropri- 
ate course of action after considering the 
following possible choices: 

a. Continue in his present program of 
study. 

b. Continue in the same program with a 
lighter course load. 

c. Transfer to another program at Pur- 
due. 

d. Transfer to another college or uni- 
versity. 

e. Enter vocational training of a differ- 
ent type. 

f. Enter the vocational field without fur- 
ther training. 


Hersert R. Hackett is Assistant Director of 
Personnel at North Dakota Agricultural College, 
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3. To help the student improve his aca- 
demic performance. 


Since the subjects were all students who 
had selected Purdue and had made a voca- 
tional choice, it was expected that a major- 
ity would follow alternative a or b. Thus 
a good deal of the counselor's time was to 
be spent in attempting to increase motiva- 
tion toward study and in helping the stu- 
dent to develop a suitable study schedule 
and more efficient study habits. 


4. To acquaint the student with the various 
sources of help open to him and when 
necessary to refer to these sources: ¢.g., 
the Speech and Hearing Clinic, the Re- 
medial and Developmental Reading pro- 
the Clinic, and the 

niversity Testing ice. 

. To acquaint the student with various 
rules which applied to him in his status 
as a student on academic probation; regu- 
lations concerning probation; removal 
from probation status; the procedure in 
case he fails again; and the procedure 
for getting readmitted if necessary. 

. To make an effort to help the student 
realize that the University is taking a 
personal interest in him as a student. 


The method of operation remained basic- 
ally the same throughout the three and one- 
half years. Each student who was placed 
on scholastic probation received a letter 
from a counselor inviting him to come in 
for an interview at a stated time. Report- 
ing for the interview was entirely voluntary. 


Does counseling help all probationary students? 
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During the first interview the student de- 
cided whether he would return for further 
counseling. 

No attempt was made to control the in- 
dividual counseling techniques used. 
Three counselors were involved with the 
group being studied, each counseling ap- 
proximately one-third of the group. Be- 
cause of this fact some variation in coun- 
selor effectiveness might have been in oper- 
ation. No attempt was made to analyze this 
effect. This influence was regarded as an 


integral part of the program. 
The Problem 


After a study of admission records the 
Associate Registrar of Purdue stated that 
nearly two-thirds of Purdue students had 
come from the upper one-third of their high 
school graduating class. Yet each semester 
nearly ten per cent of the male school en- 
rollment was placed on probation. The 
Committee on Scholastic Delinquencies and 
Readmisisons felt that one method of de- 
creasing failure would be to provide indi- 
vidual counseling for those students who 
were showing symptoms of failure. This 
study! is an attempt to investigate the value 
of the counseling provided for the men on 
probation. To appraise the counseling 
program in terms of the objectives of the 
program, the following hypotheses were 
formulated for testing: 


1. The counseling service was influential in 
increasing the academic efficiency of the 
student which was reflected in improved 
study habits and higher achievement in 
terms of credit hours passed, higher 
grades, and success in being removed 
from probation. 

. The counseling service was influential in 
increasing the student’s understandin 
of his reasons for not operating more ef- 
ficiently as a student. 

. The counseling service was effective in 
supplying the student with information. 
He was acquainted with the sources of 
help open to him and referred to them 
when such action was indicated, and in 


+A dissertation presented to the faculty of Pur- 
due University in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
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addition was hel to understand the 
rules which applied to him as a student 
on probation. 

. The counseling was effective in helping 
the student to understand better the edu- 
cational aims of Purdue and thus to ac- 
cept failure. 

. The student who participated in the 
counseling was left with a feeling that 
it had been of value to him. 


Not all of the objectives of the program 
were incorporated into the above hypoth- 
eses and therefore, they were not evaluated 
by this particular study. The results of the 
testing of these hypotheses must therefore 
be regarded as only a partial answer to the 
problem of the complete value of such a 


program. 


Procedures 


The population of this study comprised 
266 students who had been placed on pro- 
bation in June 1951. They were counseled 
during the fall semester in 1951. 

The evaluation was carried out by four 
major methods: (1) a statistical analysis of 
objective data; (2) a test-retest procedure 
using Borow’s College Iaventory of Aca- 
demic Adjustment [J]; (3) the securing of 
student opinions regarding the counseling; 
and (4) the examination of the counseling 
report form for useful information. Judges’ 
ratings were employed on statements ob- 
tained from the counseling record form and 
the questionnaire. 

For purposes of statistical analysis 


the 
students on probation were grouped ac- 
cording to the number of interviews each 


had had. In addition, for some parts of 
the analysis, all students who had been 
counseled were regarded as one group. 
Seventy-seven students who had not re- 
sponded to the invitation to see a counselor 
were included in the analysis as a control 
group although it was readily recognized 
they failed to meet all the requirements 
necessary for a rigid experimental control. 
Several factors were found to be constant 
for all groups. All were on scholastic pro- 
bation, all were male, white, second semes- 
ter freshman or above, and all were en- 
rolled in degree granting curricula in the 
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University. Variables on which the groups 
were tested were the following: 


. ACE Psychological Test scores 
Age 
School 
Class 
Campus residence 
. Number of credit hours failed in June 1951 
. Number of credit hours passed in June 1951 
. Grade point index in June 1951 
. Number of credit hours failed in February 1952 
. Number of credit hours passed in February 1952 
. Grade point index in February 1952 
. Number of students in group getting off proba- 
tion in February 1952 
. Number of students withdrawing voluntarily 
in February 1952 
. Number of students dropped by University ac- 
tion in February 1952 
15. Grade point index in June 1952 
16. Grade point index in February 1953 


For all variables, the significance of the dif- 
ferences between the means of one group 
and each of the others were tested. For the 
grade average variables each group was 
tested against itself. The mean grade aver- 
age for each group was computed for four 


different semesters and the significance of 
the increment of improvement, or loss, was 
tested. The number of students in each 
group who were dropped or who had gotten 
off probation was tabulated. By use of a 
Chi square test it was determined whether 
or not any of the groups differed from any 
of the other, by an amount greater than 
chance would indicate should occur. 

From the counseling report statements 
were obtained regarding what the students 
had felt their major problem to be. These 
statements were made during the first con- 
tact with the counselor. They were paired 
with later statements made on the question- 
naire and submitted to five judges. The 
judges made a decision as to whether the 
statements indicated increased insight dur- 
ing the period of counseling. In addition 
the report yielded information about the 
number of students who had been referred 
to various sources of help. 

The College Inventory of academic ad- 
justment was administered to 65 students 
both before counseling began and after it 
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was terminated. Part scores were obtained 
in six categories: (1) Curricular Adjust- 
ment; (2) Maturity of Goals; (3) Personal 
Efficiencies; (4) Study Skills; (5) Mental 
Health; and (6) Personal Relations. A sig- 
nificance test was run on the differences 
between the means of the two administra- 
tions to see if measurable improvement was 
made. 

The questionnaire was used primarily as 
an attempt to measure student opinion re- 
garding the counseling service. The ques- 
tionnaire employed consisted partially of 
structured questions which required only 
a check or brief answer and partially of 
questions which left room for comment. 
The open questions were particularly fruit- 
ful in revealing some of the ideas the stu- 
dents had about the service. 


Results 


The results obtained were less conclusive 
than essential for strong generalizations. 
In many instances indications were found, 
but evidence was lacking for the complete 
rejection or acceptance of some of the hy- 
potheses being tested. 

All probation students showed higher 
achievement in terms of credit hours passed 
and higher grades. Although apparent 
differences favored the counseled students 
there were no statistically significant dif- 
ferences between the achievement of coun- 
seled students and those not counseled. In 
no part of the analysis of achievement data 
were any differences found between those 
students who were not seen by a counselor 
and those who were seen only once. The 
greatest differences were found between 
those not interviewed and those having two, 
three, or four contacts. The students hav- 
ing more than five contacts differed very 
little in achievement from those having 
none. It could be concluded that counsel- 
ing may increase the improvement but is 
not primarily responsible for it. 

Counseling was successful in increasing 
the student’s awareness of what constitutes 
efficient study habits. This awareness was 
reflected by higher scores being achieved 
by the counseled students on the second 
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administration of the CIAA. On four 
variables—Personal Efficiency, Study Skills, 
Mental Health, and Personal Relations— 
the differences between scores on the first 
and second administration were statistically 
significant at the one per cent level of confi- 
dence. It was recognized that since there 
was no control group these differences might 
have been simply a function of repeating 
the test, but the time intervening between 
the administration (three to four months) 
tended to diminish that possibility. 

It was impossible to conclude that coun- 
seling is directly responsible for students 
getting off probation, but students who did 
come in for counseling got off probation in 
significantly greater numbers. The differ- 
ence was significant at the one per cent level 
of confidence. 

The results of the judges’ ratings of stu- 
dents’ statements indicated that some of 
the counseled students improved in insight. 
It could not definitely be concluded that 
counseling was responsible but the results 
did occur concomitantly with counseling. 

No evidence was present to prove that 
every student was being acquainted with 
and referred to sources he should seek. 
Nor was evidence obtained to disprove the 
fact that some referrals might have been 
made which were not necessary. Despite 
these qualifications it could be accepted that 
the program was effective in having brought 
some students in contact with help who 
might not otherwise have received it. 

Subjective evidence obtained from the 
counselors indicated that the information- 
giving function had been fulfilled. 

Comments obtained on the questionnaire 
indicated clearly that students who were 


counseled were appreciative of the efforts 
of the University on their behalf. The fact 
they were given individual attention rather 
than impersonal treatment was a source of 
surprise and pleasure to many of the group. 
Eighty-nine per cent of the counseled 
students expressed the opinion that the 
counseling had been of value to them. 


Conelusi 

Sufficient evidence was accumulated to 
justify the continuation of the counseling 
service. It was concluded that those stu- 
dents who responded were probably the 
most highly motivated toward academic 
success. The results which were obtained 
did not justify claiming that counseling 
would be of help to all students on proba- 
tion. However, strong evidence was ac- 
cumulated to show that students who had 
a real desire to improve academically were 
being helped in their efforts. It was indi- 
cated by this that the service should not 
require attendance by all probation stu- 
dents, but rather concentrate its efforts on 
those who were sufficiently motivated and 
who would respond to an invitation to 
accept help. 

Results indicated that more than one 
contact with a student was needed for 
maximum help and that more than five 
contacts were not productive. Three or 
four contacts seemed optimum and opera- 
tions should be pointed toward achieving 


that goal. 
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There is an old Negro spiritual that goes, 


“Slow me down, Lord, I's a-goin’ too fast, 

I can’t see my brother when he’s walkin’ past. 
I miss a lot o’ good things day by day, 

I don’t know a blessin’ when it come my way.” 
—Submitted by Mary P. Corre. 
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A Proposed Code of Ethics Regarding the Announce- 
ment of Vocational Guidance Services to the Public 


by WALLACE GOBETZ 


| IS A WELL-KNOWN fact that there are a 
great many non-approved agencies and 
individual charlatans purporting to render 
“scientific” vocational guidance services who 
advertise repeatedly and flamboyantly in 
the local newspapers and telephone direc- 
tories and publicize their services with un- 
ashamed and ostentatious blurbs in na- 
tionally circulated magazines. 

This deplorable state of affairs which, in- 
cidentally, is particularly prevalent in but 
not peculiar to the New York City area, 
places approved agencies, which are not 
permitted to advertise, at a severe competi- 
tive disadvantage in attracting clients and 
in promulgating the existence of guidance 
services predicated upon accepted ethical 
practices and functioning in a manner con- 
sistent with high professional standards. 

The opinion has been expressed by a 
number of professional members of APGA 
that the present inflexible stricture on ad- 
vertising, which presumably was formulated 
to enhance the status of vocational guidance 
as a profession, has, in actual practice, 
served to clear the field for venal individuals 
and unscrupulous agencies whose claims are 
subject to uncritical appraisal by an un- 
suspecting public. In the report of the Ad 
Hoc Committee on Relations between Psy- 
chology and Other Professions [/] Principle 
5.2 states: “In sharing its applied functions 
either alone or in association with other 
professions, psychology accepts the responsi- 
bility for adopting every feasible means to 
protect the public from the incompetent or 
unwise application of psychological knowl- 
edge and techniques.” If this principle is 
acceptable to APGA, it might be argued 
with some cogency that a liberalization of 
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the present prohibition on advertising as 
stated in paragraph 4 of the NVGA state- 
ment on “Minimum Standards for Voca- 
tional Guidance Service [2] and in para- 
graph 4 of the proposed revision [3] is in 
order if the spirit of this principle is to be 
realized. 

On December 17, 1953, the 1953-1954 
Ethical Practices Committee of the New 
York Personnel and Guidance Association 
discussed the issues inherent in the question 
of advertising with Donald Super, then 
president-elect of APGA, who had accepted 
an invitation of the Committee to partici- 
pate in the discussion. It was the general 
feeling that a block listing of agencies simi- 
lar to that currently appearing in the Man- 
hattan Classified Telephone Directory 
should also be acceptable in other media, 
such as newspapers, PTA bulletins, and 
educational directories. 

The criterion of acceptable professional 
practice would not be whether or not the 
advertisement was paid for but rather the 
tone of the advertisement itself. A dignified 
and accurate announcement of services, ad- 
hering to professional rather than com- 
mercial standards and avoiding the “come 
hither” approach and the suggestion of easy 
solutions or favorable outcomes would, it 
was felt, conform to the spirit, if not the 
letter of paragraph 4. It was generally 
agreed that ethics emerge from practice 
and that it might be premature to set 
down principles with any finality until 
sufficient experience in the application of 
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such principles had accumulated to test the 
desirability and the practicability of these 
precepts. ‘The Committee agreed that it 
should not exercise police power or pass 
down rulings but rather express collec- 
tive judgment or opinion with regard to 
the “morality” or desirability of a specific 
practice. 

Perhaps a distinction, such as that enunci- 
ated by APA [4] should be made between 
ethical practices and desirable professional 
practices. Moreover, any new agency seek- 
ing APGA approval or any approved agency 
seeking reapproval should be evaluated not 
in terms of any one specific practice such 
as advertising but in te:ms of the general 
quality of its services and its underlying 
philosophy. Regarding the questions of 
the suitability of spot radio announcement 
and the unrestricted distribution of bro- 
chures, a distinction was made between 
“selective” and “indiscriminate” adver- 
tising. Classified advertising, for example, 
might be defended on the grounds that it is 
ordinarily read by persons interested in the 
particular product or service described and 
is therefore not foisted upon the unsuspect- 
ing or reluctant reader. Similarly, it would 
be regarded as acceptable practice to mail 
brochures to persons requesting them but 
not*to persons selected at random. The 
same argument could be applied to listings 
in PTA bulletins or educational directories, 
since the readers of such publications would 
be more likely to be interested in voca- 
tional guidance services. 

The Committee subsequently drafted a 
preliminary statement of a code on pub- 
licity which it presented to Dr. Super for 
criticism.!, Dr. Super replied that “the 
statement as prepared looks good” and his 
suggestion that a third subparagraph be 
added to paragraph 6 of this statement was 
incorporated in the final draft. This draft 
was forwarded to Robert B. Kamm, then 
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chairman of the APGA Committee on Pro- 
fessional Pract‘res, with the notation that 
it was the intention of the Committee to’ 
publish the statement in the event that it 
met with his approval. It was indeed grati- 
fying to receive Dr. Kamm’s reply to the 
effect that “the statement is excellent.” 
The statement was also approved by the 
1953-1954 Board of Trustees of the New 
York Personnel and Guidance Association. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
the principles enunciated by the Committee 
are to be regarded as tentative, provisional, 
and exploratory. It is hoped, however, that 
this preliminary statement may serve as 
a fruitful beginning in defining realistic 
standards of professional practice in the 
absence of a national code. As with the 
APA code, which was published in sections 
in the American Psychologist, comments 
and criticisms from APGA members will be 
welcomed. It should also be noted that 
the statement, as presented below, is the 
sole responsibility of the local NYPGA 
Committee and in no way commits the Na- 
tional Committee to endorse or incorpo- 
rate it. 

The statement follows: 


Announcement of Vocational Guidance 
Services to the Public 


1. The agency, organization, or individual 
should limit its publicity to dignified 
and accurate announcements and de- 
scriptions of its services, adhering to pro- 
fessional, rather than to commercial 
standards. 

. Public announcements should be given 
selective, rather than indiscriminate cir- 
culation through placement in media or 
parts of media likely to reach interested 
segments of the public. 

. Announcements may take the form of 
cards, brochures, telephone directory 
listings, or newspaper or periodical ad. 
vertisements, provided they are modest 
and restrained in tone, content, and 
presentation. “Display” advertising, di- 
rect mail advertising, and radio or tele- 
vision announcements do not constitute 
acceptable practice. 

. Brochures or other descriptive litera- 
ture may be sent to schools, professional 
persons or associations, business firms, 
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and industrial organizations but to pro- 

spective individual clients only in re- 

sponse to inquiries. 

- Notation of individual professional 

membership in, or agency approval by 

APGA or mention of certification or 

other evidence of professional compe- 

tence is permissible. 

. A block listing of two or more cooperat- 

ing agencies, acm a brief descrip- 

tion or explanation of services, may be 
placed in the classified telephone direc- 
tory or the classified advertising section 
of a newspaper or other periodical under 
the heading, “Vocational Guidance,” in 

the educational page or section of a 

newspaper or periodical, and in such 

media as PTA bulletins, educational di- 

rectories, and professional journals pro- 

vided the cooperating agencies: 

a. Do not indulge in self-praise or 
promise favorable outcomes either di- 
rectly or by implication. 

b. Avoid direct solicitation of clients, as 
exemplified by invitations to arrange 
appointments, interviews, or consul- 
tations without cost or obligation, by 
offers of free brochures or other litera- 


ture, by assurances of moderate or 
nominal fees, or by similar “come 
hither” inducements. 

. Do not convey the impression that 
they are the only approved agencies 
in the community and give all ap- 

roved local agencies a chance to be 
included in the block listing if they 
so desire. 
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(Continued from page 509) 
July 11-22, New York, New York. 1955 Suramer Laboratory Program 
on Columbia-Teachers College Center for Improving Group Procedures. 
Two Institutes: July 11-22, “The Role of the Consultant”; August I-12, 


“Improving Staff Relations.” Fee: $110. For application write the 
Center, Columbia-Teachers College, New York 27, New York. 

July 18-29, Nashville, Tennessee. Second Annual Peabody-WSM 
Radio-TV Summer Workshop. Designed to instruct teachers in the use 
of television and radio for educational purposes. Directors: Marjorie 
Cooney, WSM and WSM-TV Director of Special Programming and Felix 
Robb, Peabody Dean of Instruction. For information write Dr. Robb, 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

July 25—August 12, Columbus, Ohio. Guidance Workshop for the 
Classroom Teacher and the School Counselor. Sponsored by Ohio State 
University and the Ohio State Department of Education. Program to 
assist the classroom teacher in understanding his role in the school guid- 
ance program and in relation to other guidance staff members. Write 
Herman J. Peters, Associate Professor of Education, Room 4 Armory 
Building, The Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 
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Job Satisfaction Researches of 1954 


by H. ALAN ROBINSON 


This is the thirteenth in a series. It 
covers reports published in 1954, plus earlier 
reports which have just come to the atten- 
tion of the author. Earlier summaries will 
be found in Job Satisfaction by Robert 
Hoppock (Harper & Bros., 1935) and in 
the following issues of Occupations: April, 
1938; October, 1940; February, 1943; April, 
1945; April, 1948; December, 1948; Decem- 
ber, 1949; October, 1950; May, 1951; May, 
1952. The most recent summaries will be 
found in the September, 1953 and Septem- 
ber, 1954 issues of THE PERSONNEL AND 
GumDANCE JouRNAL. Readers are invited to 
notify the author of researches appropriate 
for review in future articles. 


T= CASUAL READER who prefers not to 
review all of the evidence might like to 
know that: 

Several studies reported this year and 
many summarized in past articles concluded 
that the immediate job supervisor plays 
one of the most important roles, if not the 
most important, in determining worker job 
satisfaction. 

Basing their conclusions on the results 
of an alumni survey, Grady, Malnig, and 
Tuleja [7] reported that job satisfaction 
seemed to be related directly to salary level. 
This finding has been supported and at- 
tacked by other investigators. Grady, Mal- 
nig, and Tuleja, however, found some ex- 
ceptions to their general finding. “The 
clergy, literary men, social workers, and 
educators are satisfied with their positions 
in large percentages, even though their 
reward is not high in terms of dollars and 
cents.” 


H. ALAN Rosinson is Director of Reading at the 
Memorial High School, Valley Stream, New York. 
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Troxell [27] found a high correlation 
among white collar and blue collar workers 
in attitudes toward the work situation. 
Laborers’ attitudes differed sharply es- 
pecially when compared with the attitudes 
of the white collar people. 


Current Emphasis 


In the past three years increasing atten- 
tion has been given to the measurement of 
job satisfaction and to the concepts upon 
which it is based. Morale, attitudes, oc- 
cupational adjustment, occupational suc- 
cess, and job satisfaction seem to be terms 
which are used synonymously at times and 
antonymously at other times. Two schools 
of thought can be identified. One holds 
that the best way to measure job satisfaction 
is to ask the worker to express his feelings 
toward various aspects of the job or toward 
the job as a whole. The other group be- 
lieves that job satisfaction is determined 
by need satisfaction and can best be meas- 
ured by discovering the workers’ needs and 
the extent to which the job meets them. 

The reader will find that a number of 
the books and periodicals listed in the 
bibliography are not summarized in this 
article. Because of space limitations the 
author has tried to summarize those articles, 
or parts of articles, which, in his opinion, 
present findings of most interest to the ma- 
jority of the readers. 


Per Cent Dissatisfied 


In the five studies which dealt statistically 
with the percentage of workers judged to 
be dissatisfied with their jobs, 34 percentages 
were reported, ranging from 1 to 50 per 
cent, with a median of 11 per cent dis- 
satisfied. These studies, added to the others 
reported in the past 20 years, yield 300 per- 
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centages ranging from 1 to 92 per cent, 
with a median of 12 per cent dissatisfied. 


T | ti t 

Results of the investigations reported 
below and listed in the bibliography sug- 
gest the presence or absence of relation- 
ship between job satisfaction and the fol- 
lowing topics: advancement [2, 12, 18, 21], 
age [1, 4, 10, 12], aptitudes [/2], challenging 
and useful work [20, 21], changing jobs or 
occupations [3, 6], communications [5, 18, 
21), community [/3], company [2, 13, 15, 
18), counseling [6, 12, 16], departments in 
company [/5, 18], disability [/2], earnings 
U1, 6, 7, 12, 18, 19, 20, 21], education [/2, 
21), expectation and objectives [12, 16], ex- 
perience in armed forces [12], fellow workers 
(1, 2, 5, 12, 13, 19, 20, 21], group produc- 
tivity [/5], health [72], individual job per- 
formance [/, 5, 12], iatelligence U/, 12], in- 
terests [12], job interest [19, 21], length of 
service [4, 12], management [J, 2, 5, 12, 13, 
15, 18, 19], marital status [J, 12], merit 
rating [22], moral values [20], needs LJ, 2, 
17, 20), number of dependents L/, 12], oc- 
cupational groups [2, 7, 21], placement [/2, 
16), recognition LU, 19, 20), rewards and 
benefits [/, 2, 18, 19], security [2, 5, 12, 18, 
21], self-confidence [13], self-expression [/9, 
20), sex [1], skill and achievement [J/3, 19, 
20), social welfare [/8, 20], status [2, 20, 21], 
supervision [/, 2, 3, 5, 13, 15, 18, 19, 21), 
training [5, 6, 12], unions [/, 18], work 
group [5, 18], and working conditions [2, 
12, 13). 


Summaries of Studies 


Kessler [/2] found job satisfaction most 
closely related to job efficiency, chances 
for a succesful future, earnings, working 
hours, and working conditions. Among 477 
rehabilitated veterans he discovered a high 
correlation between job satisfaction and 
the veterans’ satisfaction with the occu- 
pational guidance given to them by the 
Veterans Administration. 

After interviewing 705 male workers in 
various occupational groups, Troxell [2/] 
concluded that those with higher incomes 
and more schooling tended to place greater 
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emphasis upon interesting and challenging 
work as factors related to job satisfaction. 
Workers with less schooling and lower in- 
comes were concerned especially with the 
factors of income, steadiness of employment, 
and fairness of supervision. 

Schaffer [20] studied the responses of 72 
persons (mainly professional-managerial 
and clerical-sales personnel) to a question- 
naire concerned with over-all job satisfac- 
tion and need satisfaction. He assumed 
that “Over-all job satisfaction will vary 
directly with the extent to which those needs 
of the individual which can be satisfied in 
a job are actually satisfied; the stronger the 
need, the more closely will job satisfaction 
depend on its fulfillment.” He obtained 
a coefficient of correlation equal to 0.58 
between the mean satisfaction score of each 
person's two strongest needs and over-all 
satisfaction. He suggested the possibility 
of developing need-satisfaction profiles or 
norms for broad occupational groups and 
specific work environments. 

Making use of questionnaire, interview, 
and observation techniques, Bullock [5], as 
part of a large study which has not yet been 
completed, identified several social and or- 
ganizational factors causing dissatisfaction 
in nursing. He found a lack of communica- 
tion between nursing education and nurs- 
ing service. Student nurses became con- 
fused and unhappy attempting to satisfy 
two separate structures; many withdrew 
from training. There seemed to be a need 
for counseling and improvement of com- 
munications between administration and 
worker. Nurses expressed dissatisfaction in 
relationships with fellow workers and su- 
periors. 


Follow-up Studies 


Cuony and Hoppock [6] reported on a 
follow-up study of high school graduates. 
Cuony had taught a course in Job Finding 
and Job Orientation to high school seniors. 
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One year after graduation the group was 
compared with an equated control group. 
The students who had taken the course were 
better satisfied with their jobs and earnings 
than the control group. The experimental 
group had asked for and obtained more 
counseling than the control group while in 
school. 

Odell [16] also reported on a follow-up 
study of high school graduates. Local Em- 
ployment Service offices in 11 states and 193 
secondary schools took part in the study. 
Odell found that an average of 9 out of 10 
placed through the Employment Service 
were satisfied with their jobs as compared 
to an average of 7 out of 10 who obtained 
jobs through other means. Counselors’ 
estimates of the suitability of employment in 
terms of vocational goals established did 
not agree in the main with the graduates’ 
own expressions of satisfaction with em- 
ployment. 

McLeod [/3] conducted a follow-up study 
of graduates of the fifth-year program of 
teacher education at New York University. 
She found overwhelming satisfaction re- 
lated to the pupils but conflicting results 
in the areas of relationships within the 
school and community and teachers’ confi- 
dence in their own ability to teach. The 
group of 128 teachers indicated that there 
were many more dissatisfactions than satis- 
factions in evaluating schoo! facilities and 
equipment. 

Supervision 

Nagle [/5] investigated the interrelation- 
ships of work group productivity, employee 
attitudes, and supervisory sensitivity in an 
office situation. He found high inter- 
correlations among all scales. Supervisors 
played major roles in group productivity 
and employee attitudes. The supervisors 
more sensitive to employee attitudes were 
given highest ratings by company execu- 
tives. 

Bass [3] administered a human relations 
test to supervisors and found that it could 
discriminate between successful and_ less 
successful supervisors. He also measured 
the job satisfaction of the employees work- 
ing with the supervisors. The tendency 
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was for job satisfaction to relate directly 
to successful supervision. 

Ash [/] found that the immediate super- 
visor colored employee attitude to a great 


extent. Ash, Baehr [2], and Wherry [23] 
did some very interesting work with the 
SRA Employee Inventory and factor analy- 
sis. Ash and Baehr emphasized a “con- 
glomerate of elements in the work environ- 
ment” as job satisfaction. Wherry indi- 
cated that a “general bias or attitude fac- 
tor” was the single most important result. 


Bibliography 


The following list includes many refer- 
ences not mentioned in the article. For 
the convenience of those who wish to read 
further on the subject, but who do not care 
to examine all of the references in the 
bibliography, the following selections are 
listed: 

Readers especially interested in the tools 
of measurement and the evaluation of pro- 
cedures will want to read [J], [2], [3], [8], 
[9], (20), U1), U4), [23], and [24]. 

Those interested in investigations con- 
cerned with the role individual needs seem 
to play in measuring job satisfaction should 
read [/], [4], U7], 29], and [20]. 

Readers especially interested in the per- 
centages of workers satisfied or dissatisfied 
will want to read [3], [7], [2], U6], and 
[22]. 

Those readers interested in studies most 
closely related to the guidance situation 
might read [5], [6], [7], [2], [1/3], [16], 
and [18]. 
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TELEVISION PROGRAMS OF INTEREST TO COUNSELORS 


The St. Louis Board of Education is cooperating with KWK-TV (Chan- 
nel 4) in presenting on alternate Sundays, 12:00—12:30 P.m., programs 
concerned with the “Road Ahead.” 

This series started with a film entitled, “The Public School Story,” with 
discussion by the Superintendent and two Board members on November 
7. Succeeding programs were: November 21, Citizens’ Advisory Commit- 
tee on Vocational Education; December 5, Opportunities in Machine Shop 
and Power Sewing Fields; December 19, Careers in Office Work; January 
2, Technical Training for Boys (film); January 16, Industrial Arts as an 
Aptitude Finding Experience (slides); January 30, Teaching as a Career; 
February 13, Technical Training for Girls (film); February 27, Engineer- 
ing as a Career. 

The remaining programs include: March 13, Careers in Medical Serv- 
ices; March 27, Careers in Government—Law and Politics; April 10, 
Careers in Retailing; April 24, Why Complete High School?; May 8, 
Should I Go To College?; May 22, High School Activities; June 5, High 
School Round-up (presenting selected graduates with a thumbnail sketch 
of their career plans and how they were made). 

All of these programs have utilized prominent lay persons in the fields 
concerned except in the case of the two films on technical training. 

Responses from listeners have been favorable and comments and sug- 
gestions from counselors who receive these programs are invited. 
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RESTORATION IN DISCIPLINE 


by ROBERT B. KAMM 


C AND university student person- 
nel programs vary greatly, both in 
terms of type of organization and in extent 
of services offered. Some institutions as- 
sume little responsibility for out-of-class ac- 
tivities of students, whereas others provide 
extensive services aimed at aiding in the 
full maturation of students—mentally, 
physically, socially, and spiritually. It is 
their belief that the educational program of 
a college or university consists of both in- 
structional services and student personnel 
services. This point of view, commonly 
spoken of as “the student personnel point 
of view,” is well-presented in an American 
Council on Education brochure entitled 
The Student Personnel Point of View [J]. 
Along with a statement of philosophy and 
a discussion of basic needs of college stu- 
dents, a comprehensive listing of recom- 
mended student personnel services is pre- 
sented. 

As mentioned, there is widespread prac- 
tice in higher education today to provide 
help in as many need areas as is possible, 
although some institutions (possibly be- 
cause of budgetry restriction, or because of 
the educational philosophy of those respon- 
sible for its operation) still provide limited 
services. It is probable, however, that a 
common denominator of all institutions is 
the student personnel responsibility for 
student conduct and discipline. Although 
the degree of responsibility assumed may 
again vary from college to college, it is 
doubtful if many institutions, if any, over- 
look the matter of the behavior of its stu- 
dents. If nothing more, the concern (in 
the event of undesirable student conduct) 
may be only a selfish one of public relations 
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—“to take an appropriate action” which will 
demonstrate to the college's clientele that 
it will not tolerate this or that wrong! 

To be sure, there are some students who 
are unable to profit from the college experi- 
ence, even with competent and sympathetic 
help. When such is the case, or when the 
continued presence of an offender threatens 
the welfare of fellow students and the in- 
stitution, it may be necessary to separate 
that student from the college or university. 
It must be recognized that institutions of 
higher education are established for service 
to a rather limited segment of society. Ex- 
treme deviates and those otherwise incap- 
able of benefiting from the college experi- 
ence must be served by other types of insti- 
tutions which are specifically geared to their 
needs. 

And yet, recognizing the above facts, a 
program which aims at rehabiliiation of 
offenders (and, even in the case of those 
who cannot be permitted to continue at an 
institution, aims at aiding them in gaining 
insight relative to their problems and to the 
appropriateness of the dismissal action) is 
education in its richest sense. Such a con- 
cept of education is in complete harmony 
with the student personnel point of view— 
a point of view which recognizes that the 
center of all educational attentions is the 
individual student, and that his welfare and 
proper development are of paramount con- 
cern. It does not “buy” the concept that 
“the punishment must fit the crime.” 
Rather it states that discipline is an educa- 
tional process—that effective discipline aims 
at rehabilitation of an offender. 

Hawkes and Hawkes, in their chapter on 
discipline in Through A Dean’s Open Door 
[2], stress, “Whether it be academic failure 
or moral failure or social failure, the re- 
sponsibility of the college is the same—to 
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educate, not to punish. It stands to reason 
that education must be adapted to the 
needs of the individual being educated.” 

In both Through A Dean’s Open Door 
and in a later writing of Mrs. Hawkes in a 
chapter of the volume Student Personnel 
Work As Deeper Teaching [3], edited by 
Lloyd-Jones and Smith, it is emphasized 
that “a college is an educational institution, 
educational not only in the domain of the 
mind, but also in the realm of the spirit.” 

Wrenn, in Student Personnel Work in 
College [6], points out that “a discipline 
program should attempt to prevent condi- 
tions that cause delinquent behavior, and 
the learning values of the situation for the 
student should be given first consideration.” 

Williamson and Foley, in their book 
Counseling and Discipline [5], state“... 
the main purpose of disciplinary counsel- 
ing is to alleviate the cause of misbehavior 
so that these causes will no longer operate, 
so that it will no longer be necessary for 
the student to offend society. The purpose 
is to cure, and not to punish. The student 
who gets into difficulties of one sort or an- 
other is treated as an individual who needs 
special teaching assistance, and the whole 
process is organized to take account of the 
student's assets and liabilities and thus to 
effect his rehabilitation within the limits 
of his potentialities.” 

Occasionally in one’s experience, there 
are happenings which “out of the clear” 
serve to reinforce, or to give new meaning 
and vitality to a point of view. Such was 
true of the writer recently, so far as his 
philosophy of discipline is concerned, in 
the reading of Alan Paton’s best-seller, Too 
Late the Phalarope [4]. In this moving 
presentation of the struggle within a man 
of right and wrong, the phalarope, a beauti- 
ful, rarely-observed bird of South Africa, 
is symbolic of the love which we so often 
fail to give those who really mean the 
most to us. 


Pieter van Vlaanderen, a deeply con- 
scientious young Boer police lieutenant, a 
rugby star, and a war hero, harbors within 
himself tensions and conflicts which are 
heightened because of failure to communi- 
cate with, and to gain understanding of 
those closest to him—including a narrow, 
austere father, and a naive wife who is un- 
able to comprehend and to share in the 
deep longings, needs, and desires of her 
husband. 

Pieter eventually succumbs to evil and 
violates the Immorality Act of South Africa, 
an act governing the relationship between 
black and white. 

Sometime after Pieter’s confession to his 
Police captain who recognizes the severity 
of the penalty which will follow, the cap- 
tain and Pieter’s aunt (who has been denied 
access to her brother’s home as the result 
of choosing to remain loyal to her nephew 
in his time of need, rather than to forever 
disown him, as Pieter’s father had done) 
walk silently to the captain's home. Finally, 
the captain, deeply disturbed and moved by 
what has happened, comments, “An offen- 
der must be punished. ... I don’t argue 
about that. But to punish and not to re- 
store, that is the greatest of all offenses.” 

Later, after relating to Pieter’s unforgiv- 

ing father-in-law what has happened, the 
captain repeats, “If man takes unto him- 
self God's right to punish, then he must 
also take upon himself God's promise to re- 
store.” 
‘ These words from Too Late the Phala- 
rope give new body and freshness to the 
concept in discipline of rehabilitation. 
Coming from one who is not directly asso- 
ciated with student personnel work, these 
statements give added vitality and zest to a 
point of view generally subscribed to by 
those working in the field. They challenge 
us anew to bear in mind always that the 
welfare and proper total development of 
individual students is paramount. 
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GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION HONORS ALFRED S. LEWERENZ 


Alfred S. Lewerenz, Director of Evaluation and Research, Los Angeles 
Public Schools, was cited for his lifetime of outstanding contribution to 
the field of education at the 1955 annual awards banquet of the Southern 
California Branch of the National Vocational Guidance Association. 

The award included the statement, “Whereas the National Vocational 
Guidance Association is dedicated to leadership in the personnel and 
guidance field, and to the fostering of highest standards in counseling, 
and whereas it is fitting that recognition be proffered individuals who 
have made significant contributions, demonstrated outstanding leader- 
ship, and rendered eminent sponsorship to the growth of these purposes, 
then be it resolved that this Association tender its highest commendation 
for Distinguished Service to these purposes by awarding Citation for a 
Job Well Done to Alfred S. Lewerenz, Director of Evaluation and Re- 
search, Los Angeles Public Schools, noted researcher and distinguished 
interpreter of findings on readability, whose explorations in the areas of 
standardized tests and occupations have immeasurably improved instruc- 
tion and administration. 

Others honored at the banquet included Paul G. Hoffman, Chairman 
of the Board, Studebaker-Packard Corporation; Don Kitch, Chief, Supple- 
mental Education Services, California State Department of Education; 
Rufus B. Von Kleinsmid, Chancellor, U.S.C.; Kate Page Crutcher (post- 
humously), founder of Children’s Hospital; Ross T. McIntire, Vice- 
Admiral (MC USN) retired; and Randolph VanNostrand, Director of 
Public Relations, M & M. 
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A Multi-Question 


Sociometric Procedure 


by JOHN A. BARR 


T" puRPOSE of this article is to describe 
a variation of conventional sociometric 
procedures. The variation enables teachers 
and counselors to use a multi-question in- 
ventory with a saving of labor in adminis- 
tration and in compilation of results. An 
individual sociogram for each student is 
provided, as well as information for a class 
sociogram when desired. 

A common item used in sociometric stud- 
ies asks the question, “choose three mem- 
bers of the class you would like to have 
serve on a committee with you.” It is 
probable that some children might be 
chosen to serve on a classroom committee, 
but might not be chosen as a companion 
on the playground. Conversely, some not 
chosen to work on a classroom committee 
might be chosen for participation in an- 
other area. An illustration of this was 
found in a junior high school class. Ques- 
tions were asked involving relationships in 
sports, in leadership, and in other aspects 
of adolescent participation. Of the total 
on all questions, one student received twice 
as many votes as the next highest, person. 
On the question, “what members of our 
class would you like to have as close friends” 
he received not one vote. 

Children who rate high in one area of 
social relationships tend to rate high in 
other areas. The positive relationship is 
also evident on the lower end of the scale— 
those who receive few choices on one ques- 
tion tend to receive few on others [5]. 
However, there are enough exceptions to 
the rule to make it valuable to use a multi- 
question rather than a single-question in- 
ventory. The inventory and procedure de- 
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scribed below have been used with from 
three to twelve questions in it. 


The Procedure 


Step 1: In this procedure a mimeo- 
graphed sheet has been constructed with the 
names of all members of the class listed and 
numbered in the left-hand column of the 
sheet (Cuart I). The other columns have 
been lettered A—F and correspond with the 
questions A-F below the chart. 

Each member of the class is given one of 
the mimeographed sheets and asked to 
check choices of classmates under the head- 
ings A-F. In the example given above, Joe, 
Nancy, and Pearl were selected on Item A; 
Joe and George on B; Joe, Moe, and George 
on Items C and D; and only Nancy on Items 
E and F. Because of space limitations, only 
a part of the class is listed in the chart. 

The number of choices has not been 
limited. Although Jennings has found that 
unlimited choice does not affect the rela- 
tive position of most-chosen and _least- 
chosen students [2], certain values are some- 
times present when children are allowed to 
choose as many classmates as they desire. 
In the very act of making many or few 
choices the person has told something about 
himself that may be useful in counseling. 

In giving the directions, the students 
should be told to make all desired choices 
in Column A, then proceed to Column B. 
The questions may be placed on the sheet, 
written on the blackboard, or dictated by 
the teacher. The same suggestions for in- 
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Questions. Which members of our class 


would you like to: 
A. Have as a close friend 
B. Choose on the playground 


Invite to a party 
. Have visit in your home 
. Call upon in case of danger or an emergency 
. Be president of our class 


CHART 2 
Class Composite Tally Sheet 


troducing and administering the tests apply 
to this procedure that apply to other socio- 
metric tests. 

A blank column is left on the right-hand 
side of the sheet so that votes may be totaled 
across. Spaces are also left at the bottom of 
each column so that the votes may be to- 
taled down. The areas for the totals are 
not labeled when given to students. 


Step 2: After the test has been adminis- 
tered, a tally sheet as given in CHart 2, 
should be prepared. The mimeographed 
blank form used in Step 1 may be used for 
tallying. Take the voting sheets of each 
individual (Chart 1) and tally the votes 
made by that person after the names indi- 
cated and under the proper headings. After 
all papers have been tallied, total the votes 
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| CHART | 
Sociometric Check Sheet 
NAME Beryl Date 
Mane + | 
F 
( 
| 7 | 3,6 | | 68 | 7 | | 
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received by each student for each question. 
After all the totals have been written down, 
place the grand total of votes received by 
each student in the column at the extreme 
right. In the example given, the tallies 
have been compiled by placing numbers 
in the tally space. Joe was chosen on Item 
A by students numbered 2, 4, 7, 14, 32. 
Moe was chosen on Item A by students 4, 6, 
13. Tallying by this method enables a 
teacher to make an individual analysis of 
relationships within the class when it seems 
desirable. (See Step 5.) However, the tal- 
lying procedure may be done by making 
simple tally marks in the spaces. 
Explanation: Students 2, 4, 7, 14, 32 


chose Joe on Question A. Joe received a 
total vote of thirty on all questions. 


Step 3: After step 2, find the class me- 
dian of votes received on each question and 
on total votes. This information will be 
used in compiling the individual sociogram 
described in Step 4. Some teachers may 
wish to work out. quartiles for this purpose. 


Step 4: Cuart 3 portrays in graphic 
form the votes received by individual stu- 


dents on the different questions. To fill 
out the individual chart, look at Cuartr 2 
and determine the number of votes Joe re- 
ceived under Column A. On Cuarr 3 the 
numbers across the top indicate the number 
of choices received. The letters at the left- 
hand side of the chart show the questions 
on which the choices were made. Note that 
in the previous charts the letter symbols for 
questions were placed across the top. 
Cuart 3 is an individual graph of the 
choices received by Joe. Joe received five 
votes on Question A, four on B, three on C 
and D, ten on E, five on F, and thirty on 
the total votes. 

The broken lines on the graph have been 
plotted to show the class median on each of 
the questions. Joe is at about the class 
median on most choices. On Item E he is 
well above the median. 

Most students in most classes will fall in 
the zero to nine categories when plotting 
choices. There will be, however, some un- 
usual cases where a student may receive 
well over that number. It is not practical 
to construct a graph with a unit scale that 
covers twenty or thirty places. The last 
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Individual Sociogram 


Name __Joe Date 

16~ | | 26- /31- 614 
Class Median 
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CHART 4 


Individual Sociometric Analysis 


| 


21 22 23 2h 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 3h 35 36 37 38 


Chosen by: __ 11,13 


Chose: 2, 7, 32 Mutual: 1 


Class 


6 


three columns have been set up in units of 
five running through a twenty-plus cate- 
gory. Those columns have been set off with 
a heavy line to show that scores falling in 
there are much more significant than the 
same range of scores in the other areas. 
The frequency on the “total” line has been 
set up in groups of five also, to give greater 
coverage. 

The broken line indicating the class 
median may be set up at the time of mimeo- 
graphing and included on all charts. 

Step 5: The individual sociometric an- 
alysis sheet is given for the purpose of an- 
alysis of an individual's response to the 
group and the group’s response to the indi- 
vidual. It is suggested that this analysis be 
undertaken only where a special study of 
an individual child is to be made. The 
time involved in developing it may not 
make it suitable for use with all members 
of the class. 

A mimeographed sheet is prepared cor- 
responding to that shown in Cuart 4. The 
numbers 1-38 correspond with the numbers 
before the names of each child in Cuarts 1 
and 2. The | f (arrows) on the vertical 
lines indicate the direction of choice on an 
individual question. In Cuart 4 the arrows 
point toward numbers two, four, seven, and 
thirty-two, showing that children numbered 
two, four, seven, and thirty-two were chosen 
by Joe. Numbers eleven and thirteen chose 
Joe, but he did not reciprocate in his 


choices. The vertical lines above numbers 
fourteen and sixteen are circled showing 
mutual choices between Joe and children 
fourteen and sixteen. A recapitulation of 
the choices has been made at the bottom of 
the chart. If the arrows or circles on the 
vertical line are made with a colored pencil 
they are easily distinguished. It may be 
preferable to use a separate chart for each 
question. 

For those people who wish to develop a 
class sociogram, the information needed 
wil be supplied by Cuarts | and 2. 

The sociometric procedure described has 
been used successfully by more than three 
hundred teachers and counselors. 
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Stay-Ins Get BETTER JOBS 


by LOUIS J. CANTONI 


I" view oF the rapid scientific and techni- 
cal advances which have taken place in 
the United States since about 1939, the 
Council for Technological Advancement 
has predicted that: 


Jobs calling for manual labor will continue to 
decline, not only in proportion but also in number. 
The proportion of the labor force in unskilled jobs 
has dropped from 36 per cent in 1910 to less than 
20 = cent today, while the proportion in semi- 
skilled, skilled, and professional jobs has risen. 

Demand for specialized skills will expand. Many 
jobs are becoming more technical. ey call for 
more education, and they provide greater oppor- 
tunity for exercise of talent and imagination. 

The meaning and implications of these 
predictions are clarified by a follow-up 
study recently completed in Flint, Michigan. 
From this study two important observations 
became clear. These were (1) that a class 
of 468 boys and girls who attended high 
school between the years 1939 and 1943 
completed many more years of schooling 
and achieved much higher job levels than 
did their parents, and (2) that, of the 468, 
those students who finished their high 
school course work not only received more 
years of education than did the drop-outs, 
but they also attained considerably higher 
job levels. 

In 1939 a class of 468 Flint, Michigan, 9th 
grade boys and girls filled out a question- 
naire which, among other data, inquired 
about the occupation of the father and the 
number of years that the parents had at- 
tended school. From the questionnaire 
responses it was possible to gain a good pic- 
ture of both the educational achievements 
of the parents and the job levels of the 
fathers. 


Louis J. CANTOM is a Psychol Teacher and 
Counselor at the General Motors Institute, Flint, 
Michigan. 
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The Old Generation 


The educational attainments of the par- 
ents of the 468 students were broken down 
in round percentage numbers: 


20 per cent received no education at all. 

40 per cent had an elementary school education or 
less. 

18 per cent entered high school. 

19 per cent finished high school. 

2 per cent started college. . 

1 per cent were graduated from college. 


For the total group of parents, the mean 
number of years of school attendance was 
7.5. 

Data regarding the jobs of all the fathers 
revealed that in 1939: 


10 per cent were unemployed. 

37 per cent were employed at unskilled work in 
local automobile factories. 

12 per cent did either semi-skilled or skilled factory 
work, 

7 per cent had jobs as manufacturing company 
foremen or general foremen. 


The remaining 24 per cent of the fathers 
were employed either in clerical positions, 
sales, and personal or public service, or as 
owners of their own small businesses. In- 
cluded in the 24 per cent of fathers in varied 
kinds of employment were only five mem- 
bers whose occupations suggested semi- 
professional or professional preparation. 
These were a druggist, a chemist, two minis- 
ters, and a teacher. 

The following five-point scale was used to 
classify the fathers’ jobs and to determine 
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the occupational levels of the employed 
fathers: 


. Unskilled 

. Semi-skilled 

. Skilled 

. Business and Managerial 
5. Professional and High Executive 


On this scale it was found that the mean 
job level of the employed fathers was 2.0. 


Contrasts in the New Generation 


Of the 468 students who attended high 
school between the years 1939 and 1943, 
only 259, or approximately 55 per cent of 
the class, completed their course of studies 
and were graduated. As surveyed recently, 
both the drop-outs and the graduates re- 
ceived more schooling and achieved higher 
job levels than did their parents. However, 
remarkable differences existed between 
drop-outs and graduates both for number of 
years of education and for occupational 
achievement. 

Whereas the drop-outs had 10.8 mean 
years of schooling, the graduates averaged 
14.0 years. Only in rare instances did drop- 
outs take further course work after they 
left high school. In contrast, upon finish- 
ing high school, a majority of the graduates 
furthered their educational preparation by 
attending academic colleges, business col- 
leges, and trade schools. 

In the occupational sphere, real distinc- 
tions appeared between the old and the 
new generations. To begin with, none of 
the 468 students was unemployed. (As 
might be expected, four out of every five 
female members of the class were house- 
wives). Most of the students worked in the 
same automobile factories in which their 
fathers have worked. Considering that 
many fathers did unskilled work, very few 
of their offspring held jobs in this category. 
By percentages, twice as many students as 
fathers have taken supervisory line or pro- 
fessional staff positions in manufacturing 
company plants and offices. The students 
have also entered such professions as the 
ministry, teaching, journalism, art, law, 
social work, nursing, and pharmacy. 

However, just as the graduates accom- 
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plished more educationally, they also proved 
superior to the drop-outs in job attain- 
ments. On the same five-point occupa- 
tional scale used to rate the fathers’ jobs, 
the drop-outs had a mean score of 2.6. 
For the graduates, however, the mean job 
level was 3.2. 

As noted earlier, the fathers had a score 
of 2.0 on the occupational scale. This score 
shows that in 1939 the fathers’ average vo- 
cational accomplishments were those of 
semi-skilled workers. For the new genera- 
tion, the story is one of differential prog- 
ress. By and large, the young people who 
dropped out of high school have begun to 
move out of the semi-skilled toward the 
skilled classification. But the graduates, as 
a group, already represent a skilled ciass 
who probably have potential for even 
greater occupational achievement. 


The Role of Guidance 


Throughout the nation, the holding 
power of the high schools on students has 
become greater since 1939. For some cities 
and states the continuing reduction in the 
numbers of drop-outs between the years 
1939 and 1954 was no less than dramatic. 
In the same Flint, Michigan, high school 
which has been reported here, and which 
in 1943 had 55 per cent of a class complete 
course work for graduation, the current rate 
for graduates is 74 per-cent. Thus from 
1943 to 1954, the drop-out rate has been re- 
duced from 45 to 26 per cent. 

One dves not have to look very far to 
discover a major reason for the decrease in 
the drop-out rate in this Flint high school, 
and, for that matter, in all the Flint public 
schools. In the fall of 1943 a comprehen- 
sive guidance program, aimed at serving the 
entire public school population, was insti- 
tuted in Flint. A prime objective of the 
program was to guide boys and girls into 
curricula for which they were especially 
suited. This procedure insured that more 
students would capitalize on their own natu- 
ral interests and abilities by preparing for 
occupations in which they were most likely 
to succeed. 

It appears that a continuing country- 
wide reduction in the high school drop-out 
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rate is entirely feasible. Mainly, the prob- 
lem is one of matching student interests, 
abilities, and needs with curricular and 
occupational choices. The objection may 
be raised that drop-outs represent a group 
of students who have considerably less 
ability than those who graduate. This state- 
ment tends to be true, of course, but it 
suggests no answers to the problem of sav- 
ing possible drop-outs from leaving school. 
Actually, the differences in IQ for the drop- 
outs and graduates considered in this study 
were not as great as many people would ex- 
pect. According to 9th grade scores on the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Test, the 
209 drop-outs had a mean IQ of 92.27; on 
the same test, the 259 graduates received 
a mean score of 101.64. 


Their Future and Ours 


The extraordinary technical advances in 
our society since 1939 serve both the nation 
and the individual. Scientific developments 
mean national strength; they also mean a 
better standard of living for each individ- 


ual who, in greater portion or small, par- 
ticipates in those scientific developments. 
Apparently the schools have been doing an 
adequate job of keeping pace with the de- 
mands of our technology. Even now, how- 
ever, a great deal of human ingenuity and 
skill goes uncultivated each passing year 
because of drop-outs from our high schools. 
In schools where teachers and guidance 
personnel are sensitive to the problems and 
needs of students who for one reason or 
another may leave, the number of drop-outs 
can be reduced to a minimum. 

Holding boys and girls in high school 
better prepares them for responsible jobs 
in our expanding technical society. By 
doing the kind of work which calls for the 
best which they can give, young people best 
serve their country and themselves. Those 
who graduate from high school not only are 
better prepared to make a contribution to 
our constantly growing economy but also 
are enabled to achieve keener personal satis- 
factions through jobs which challenge the 
exercise of talent and imagination. 


THE OBJECT OF THE INTERVIEW 


This seems to be discernible, among pupils having their individual in- 
terviews at school some weeks before leaving, a growing composure and 
readiness to talk. This is not wholly attributable to the raising of the 
school-leaving age as it is only in the last year that I personally have 
become aware of it. It is in no sense a mere garrulity, glibness, or cocki- 
ness, but a real improvement in confidence and self-expression. A Youth 
Employment Officer must offset the possibility, the probability, that his 
own interviewing technique improves over the course of years, and that 
young people thus “open out” more easily with him. This too seems an 
insufficient explanation, and the true cause is most likely to be found in 
the work of the schools. One thing, however, should always be borne in 
mind by the vocational adviser: that the object of the interview is not for 
him to obtain the completest possible picture of the boy, but for the boy 
to obtain the clearest possible picture of himself and accept that self. The 
former will usually be incidental to the success of the interview, but the 
latter should be remembered as the goal.—Eric J. Burr in the November, 
1954, Report of the Youth Employment Officer, Hamilton, Lanarkshire, 
Scotland. 


Roles, Functions, and Training Levels 


For College Personnel Workers 


Fe MORE THAN a decade college personnel 
_ & workers, administrators, and the guid- 

ance field in general have been concerned 
with the titles, functions, and training of 
those individuals specifically charged with 
personnel responsibilities in higher educa- 
tion. As a recent example, Burnett [/], [7] 
in discussing the preparation of school per- 
sonnel workers in the April 1954 Review of 
Educational Research states that one of the 
major areas of needed research is the “Clari- 
fication of the roles and functions of differ- 
ent student personnel workers at the high 
school and college level.” In the same pub- 
lication Wrenn and Bordin, [6], comment- 
ing on the counseling functions, refer to the 
confusion of terminology in the field of 
counseling. 

One purpose of this discussion is to re- 
view several of the more significant yet 
diverse suggestions in the literature which 
deal with the functions and titles of stu- 
dent personnel workers at the college level. 
A second purpose is to outline a proposed 
hierarchy of levels of personnel functions in 
higher education which attempts to inte- 
grate the results of current discussion and 
analysis. 

Much of the research and theory on the 
subject of roles and functions of college 
personnel workers has been done in con- 
nection with studies treating various as- 
pects of their professional improvement or 
training. This being the case it might be 
helpful to examine outstanding develop- 
ments in the preparation literature that 
suggest categories of function, title, or 
training. 

In 1945 A. J. Jones [//] writing in the 
Review of Educational Research proposed 
three approaches to the problem of prepa- 
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ration of student personnel workers. These 
are: 


1. The attempt to find what personnel workers do; 
what their duties and responsibilities are. These 
attempts have taken the form of job analyses 
from observation and from the statements of 
personnel workers themselves. 

. The discovery of the patterns of knowledges, 
skills, attitudes, interests, and characteristics 
necessary for the successful performance of these 
duties and responsibilities. 

. The determination of types of courses, training, 
and experiences that are most effective in de- 
veloping that pattern of abilities necessary for 
success on the job. 


Since these approaches are commonly ac- 
cepted bases for research and analysis, they 
will be used as the major divisions in the 
first portion of this paper. Using this set 
of approaches the writer will review briefly 
several attempts that have been made to 
study some of the problems of student per- 
sonnel training during recent years. The 
discussion will be limited to literature or 
professional activities that have dealt with 
categories of proposed titles, functions, or 
training experiences that presumably have 
been evolved by application of one or more 
of three approaches. 


Approaches to Preparation 

The need for a job analysis approach, as 
suggested by Jones was evident in the 
formation in 1948 of a Committee on Stand- 
ards and Training of College Personnel 
Workers by the American College Person- 
nel Association. The committee, reporting 
at the twenty-first annual meeting of the 
association in 1948, set forth a total of 15 
functions that represented a refinement of 
some 23 personnel responsibilities that were 
originally developed by the American Coun- 
cil on Education in 1938 [3]. The method 
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used, outlining functions that an institu- 
tion should perform was followed so that 
subsequent groups of personnel occupa- 
tions, requiring similar types of skills, could 
be developed. In the same report the com- 
mittee proposed five defined types of per- 
sonnel workers as follows: 


I. Positions requiring assembling and recording 
of data about individuals formulating and 
carrying out admissions policies, keeping of 
records, and planning and carrying out research 
studies from personnel files. 

. Positions requiring direction of student activi- 
ties and organizations, orientation of students, 
regulation of student conduct, etc. 

. Positions chiefly concerned with the counsel- 
ing of individuals. 

- Positions chiefly concerned with testing. (In 
many institutions, these would be included un- 
der III above, since the testing of individuals 
is a part of the counseling process. Some in- 
stitutions have, however, a large scale testing 
program involving function 9, “assembling and 
making available information to be used in 
improvement of instruction,” as well as the 
service to individual students themselves.) 

. Positions concerned with student employment 
and graduate placement and administration 
of financial aids such as loan funds, scholar- 
ships, etc. 


In addition to a common core of prepa- 
ration areas the appropriate special train- 
ing for representative workers in each cate- 
gory was specified. This practice, to dis- 
cuss types of jobs performed in relation to 
levels and types of training needed is ob- 
viously necessary since job functions are 
naturally limited by academic training and 
experience as well as personal qualifications. 

A second occasion when the job analysis 
approach was employed is found in the 
Interim Report by the Study Commission 
of the Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Association, issued as a special supplement 
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of Occupations in October 1951 [12]. This 
report, based on research from some 218 job 
analysis schedules involving over 50 educa- 
tional institutions, presented twelve distinct 
educational personnel job titles, accom- 
panied by the reported educational and 
experience requirements. Unlike the com- 
mittee work of the American College Per- 
sonnel Association this study covered all 
levels, rather than being restricted to higher 
education. 

The second approach recommended by 
Jones—the discovery of the problems of 
knowledge, skills, attitudes, interests, and 
characteristics necessary, has consumed con- 
siderable attention at the discussion level 
particularly on the topics of knowledge and 
skills. In this attempt to agree upon 
patterns of knowledge and abilities one 
question early became apparent—to wit— 
should areas of knowledge within a train- 
ing program apply to would-be “counselors” 
or to “psychotherapists.” Since no com- 
plete agreement had yet been reached on 
this question up to 1950, it was necessary 
to explore further any differentiating ele- 
ments or distinguishing characteristics of 
these two levels of individual assistance. 
Such discussions appeared to be a necessary 
prelude to a study of areas of knowledge 
since the skills and abilities recommended 
must be compatible with the type of serv- 
ice to be rendered. 

Outstanding among the efforts to clarify 
this matter were the results of two con- 
ferences held at the University of Michigan 
in 1950. The outcome of these meetings, 
recorded in a publication entitled, “The 
Training of Psychological Counselors,” [13] 
indicated that a simple statement clearly 
differentiating the two sets of procedures 
was not possible although a number of 
unique features setting forth the differences 
were recognized and accepted. The need 
to pursue this question further is shown by 
Mowrer’s thesis, “Anxiety Theory as a Basis 
for Distinguishing between Counseling and 
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Psychotherapy,” in Concepts and Programs 
of Counseling which appeared in 1951 [4]. 
Clarence Failor [8], writing in Occupations 
January 1952, also tackles a phase of the 
problem in an article entitled, “Distinguish- 
ing Marks of Counseling.” One of the 
more recent extended discussions of this 
question was presented by John Gustad [5] 
in “The Definition of Counseling” . which 
appeared in Roles and Relationships in 
Counseling in 1953. Gustad concludes that 
counseling, clinical psychology, and _psy- 
chotherapy can be related best by a mul- 
tiple discriminant taking into account all 
the various differences. Wrenn, writing in 
the chapter on “Counseling Methods” in 
the 1954 Annual Review of Psychology [14] 
sets forth an “operational distinction” be- 
tween counseling and psychotherapy by 
classifying “studies under either rubric that 
have a non-medical setting,” while recog- 
nizing that this is not an adequate solution 
descriptive of the relationship between the 
two terms. In the Review of Educational 
Research for April 1954 Wrenn and Bordin 
[6] refer to the “dilemma” and follow the 
procedure used in the 1954 Annual Review 
of Psychology [14] in their summary of the 
literature on counseling functions. 

Even though this issue prefaced several 
later attempts to outline patterns of knowl- 
edge, some progress was made in the late 
forties in agreeing upon fields of work in 
which college personnel workers should 
have training. The committee of the 
ACPA, mentioned earlier as being formu- 
lated in 1948, not only set forth the core 
and special training suitable for the five 
types of jobs defined but recommended that 
the qualifications of a sampling of college 
personnel workers be investigated. This 
study was subsequently conducted and re- 
sulted in information on eight aspects of 
the work carried out by five personnel 
officers (Dean of Women and Men, Co- 
ordinators of Student Personnel Programs, 
Counselors, Directors of Admissions and 
Directors of Student Activities) from 52 
institutions which were visited by commit- 
tee members 

The most definite progress in this matter 
of sub-doctoral and doctoral training stand- 
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ards and levels came as a result of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan meetings in 1950, some 
of the results of which were mentioned in an 
earlier paragraph, and later activities of 
Division 17 of the American Psychological 
Association. The group of psychologists 
comprising the Ann Arbor discussion groups 
agreed upon not only several patterns of 
knowledge but a hierarchy of three levels of 
college counseling. The work of the Divi- 
sion (17) of Counseling Psychologists of the 
APA took the form of a series of meetings 
devoted to the areas of knowledge and ex- 
perience recommended for a top level coun- 
selor (using the Michigan categories) the 
counseling psychologist. This APA com- 
mittee activity resulted in two types of 
standards, both reported in the American 
Psychologist for June 1952 (1, 2]. One com- 
mittee report dealt with recommended 
standards for training counseling psycholo- 
gists at the doctorate level, while the other 
was more specialized, reporting on the prac- 
ticum training of counseling psychologists. 

The third approach proposed by Jones, 
that of determining types of courses and 
training, cannot be separated from the other 
two since it is contingent upon them. In 
the earlier discussions in this paper refer- 
ences have been made to types of student 
personnel individuals in connection with 
functions performed or appropriate areas of 
knowledge although no attempt has been 
made to formulate a related series of levels, 
training programs, or courses geared to 
these levels of function. The literature re- 
veals little, if any, reference to over-all pro- 
grams of training distinguished by particu- 
lar experiences for various types of person- 
nel service. On the other hand, as was 
stated, at certain specific levels, i.e., counsel- 
ing psychologist, much effort has been de- 
voted by the APA (Division 17) to the 
general training standards and the practi- 
cum experiences recommended for trainees. 


The Use of Job Titles 


The concept of various levels of person- 
nel function was inherent in the early dis- 
cussions of the ACPA committee in the 1948 
recommendation calling for five types of 
personnel positions. At this time, how- 
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ever, no attempt was made to affix nomen- 
clature to proposed levels or types of ac- 
tivity; rather each type was described and 
supported by several illustrative positions 
using terminology then current. The In- 
terim Report of the CGPA in 1951 previ- 
ously referred to did group their job analy- 
ses into the twelve most frequently used 
distinct job titles; however, no attempt was 
made to recommend or create broad cate- 
gories of function and appropriate levels of 
training. 

In the year 1950 two attempts to intro- 
duce job titles directly related to job func- 
tion appeared in the form of a textbook 
comment and a committee recommendation. 
The textbook referred to is General Clint- 
cal Counseling in Educational Institutions 
by Hahn and McLean [9], wherein the 
term clinical counselor was proposed with 
subdivisions at two levels, Level I being 
primarily for college counselors with a 
master’s degree and beyond with an em- 
phasis upon psychology and Level II for 
higher education (and some secondary) 
doctorate level counselors. At about the 
same time these job titles were suggested, 
the Michigan Conference, already referred 
to, proposed a three level hierarchy of “coun- 
selors whose background is to be primarily 
psychological” [13]. The descriptive levels 
suggested were those of part-time counselor, 
psychological counselor, and counseling 
psychologist—with appropriately progressive 
stages of training ranging from a master’s 
degree in psychology to the doctorate in 
the same area. 

It is recognized that these proposals only 
considered the counselor and ignored other 
types of personnel workers. For this rea- 
son the problem remains of integrating these 
recommendations which appear to be ac- 
cepted by professional organizations with 
earlier ideas concerning the proper place 
of the other student personnel functionaries. 
In the following paragraphs the writer out- 
lines a possible series of positions and broad 
training levels which may offer a more over- 
all structure than has appeared in the litera- 
ture to date. In submitting such a hier- 
archy it is recognized that any plan of this 
nature is obviously only suggestive since 
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both further research and discussion are 
necessary for eventual refinement and gen- 
eral acceptance. One must also face the 
question of semantics, i.e., using the term 
adviser which may have definite denotative 
limitations. 

Proposed Personnel Roles and Titles 


Personnel positions can be grouped into 
four major categories based primarily on 
type of function, namely: (I) Educational 
Advisers; (II) General Personnel Workers; 
(III) Personnel Counselors; and (IV) Per- 
sonnel Technicians. This proposed group- 
ing is purely an arbitrary one and may not 
conform to the organizational pattern in 
some institutions; such modification is to be 
expected in terms of the many circumstances 
that affect the administrative structure in 
the typical institution of higher learning. 

The educational adviser connotes the 
faculty member, primarily an instructor, 
who may be given freshmen or upperclass 
student advisees as part of or beyond his 
normal load. The training of this person 
should include two or more courses in per- 
sonnel concepts and procedures, plus, it is 
hoped, some fundamental work in psychol- 
ogy and education. 

The term general student personnel 
worker is meant to be applied to such per- 
sons as individuals in placement, housing, 
student activities, social programs, religious 
and foreign student work. These positions, 
including the Dean of Men and Women, 
should be filled by college teachers having 
as a minimum of graduate work the master's 
degree, frequently in the broader aspects 
of education and psychology. These people 
can be distinguished from other categories 
of personnel workers by their rather gen- 
eralized functions and their breadth of 
training. As persons within each area ad- 
vance, further education, including the 
doctorate, would be a training requirement. 

The third classification, that of personnel 
counselor, embraces two broad types of 
counseling function, the guidance coun- 
selor and the clinical counselor. Guidance 
counselors would devote their attention to 
educational and vocational problems and 
would likely operate as part of a team in 


an all university student counseling center 
or perform within a school or division of 
the institution. The training level of these 
counselors would include a master’s degree 
as a minimum with emphasis in both educa- 
tion and psychology. The clinical coun- 
selor category, already studied by national 
organizations, consists of two sub groups, 
the psychological counselor and the coun- 
seling psychologist with the former trained 


at the master’s degree level plus two years _ 


of further work, also in psychology, and the 
latter having the doctorate with a psychol- 
ogy major, probably in the clinical area. 
The functions of these two specialized coun- 
selors would likely center upon personal- 
social problems with their skill level per- 
mitting application of psychotherapeutic 
procedures. 

The last type of personnel individual 
can, for lack of a better term, be called a 
personnel technician. This job title could 
include individuals who were specialized in 
terms of training and job assignment in 
such areas as test administration, record 
keeping, and analysis or research activities. 
Within this classification different levels 
might appear where a less experienced 
worker such as a psychometrist with post- 
master’s work in psychology might advance 
ultimately to the directorship of a testing 
bureau. Likewise assistants in the fields of 
research and personnel records could seek 
promotion to the supervisory positions 
within their respective units, presuming 
however, that advanced work including the 
doctorate would qualify them for such a 
post. In the areas of research and testing 
the doctorate would carry a heavy emphasis 
in psychology while a capable individual 
succeeding to the position of registrar or 
director of admissions would have his doc- 
toral area stress educational administration 
and personnel policy. This final category 
of personnel worker is unique from the 
other student personnel workers in that 
their functions are more specific and con- 
sequently a rather strong training speciali- 
zation is necessary. 

To summarize briefly an attempt has 
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been made to outline by type of function 
and level of training four categories of 
student personnel workers frequently found 
in institutions of higher education. It 
should not be assumed that these proposed 
types of personnel workers are mutually ex- 
clusive since under a variety of conditions 
certain combinations of function in rela- 
tion to available personnel might be en- 
tirely feasible. ‘The primary purpose in 
setting forth such a hierarchy is to perhaps 
give additional impetus to the need for 
further clarification and description of use- 
ful groups of student personnel workers as 
a guide to those responsible for their 
training. 
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Reports from divisions, officers, and committees of A.P.G.A. 


U. S. Office Gets New Guidance Chief, 
A.P.G.A. Gets New Executive Secretary 


PPOINTMENT of Frank L. Sievers as 

Chief, Guidance and Pupil Personnel 
Services Section, U. $. Office of Education 
has been announced by Dr. Samuel M. 
Brownell, U. S$. Commissioner of Education. 
The new Chief of the Guidance and Stu- 
dent Personnel Services Section will assume 
his duties on July | after completing his 
responsibilities as Executive Secretary of 
the American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation, Inc. He has been serving in this 
capacity since October, 1953. 

Dr. Sievers’ professional experience be- 
gan with teaching and administration in 
elementary and secondary schools. He later 
served as superintendent of schools in two 
public school systems in Nebraska. 

His work as superintendent was termi- 
nated by his acceptance of an appointment 
as state supervisor of secondary education 
in the Nebraska Department of Public In- 
struction. From this position he was ap- 
pointed supervisor of guidance in the Ne- 
braska State Department of Vocational 
Education where he served for two years. 

During World War II, he served in the 
Army Air Force as an operations analyst, 
specialist in training. 

In September, 1948, Dr. Sievers was ap- 
pointed Associate Professor in charge of 
Counselor Training at the University of 
Maryland. He resigned this position in 
October, 1949, to join the U. S. Office of 
Education staff where he was a specialist in 
individual inventory and counseling tech- 
niques in the Guidance and Personnel Serv- 
ices Branch, and guidance consultant for 
the Western Region of the United States. 


(Continued on page 540) 
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HE Executive Councit announces that 

Arthur A. Hitchcock has been appointed 
Executive Secretary of the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association beginning 
in July, 1955. Dr. Hitchcock is curreritly 
Director, Junior Division and Counseling 
Service, and Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology and Measurements at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska where he is also a counselor 
trainer in the state guidance program. 

The new Executive Secretary brings to 
his position wide experience in education 
and personnel work. He has been a teacher 
and counselor in the high schools of Green- 
field, Massachusetts, Director of Guidance 
in the public schools of Bristol, Connecti- 
cut, and Lecturer in Guidance and Assist- 
ant Director of the Guidance Center at 
Harvard University. During World War 
Il he did classification and separation 
classification work and training work. 

A long time member of three Divisions of 
APGA, Dr. Hitchcock has served the Asso- 
ciation as first president of the Nebraska 
College Personnel Association, participat- 
ing organizer of the Nebraska Personnel and 
Guidance Association, former president of 
the Connecticut Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, and Chairman of NVGA’s Profes- 
sional Membership Committee. 

Dr. Hitchcock took his A.B. at Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Connecticut, his 
M.A. at Harvard University, and his Ph.D. 
at Yale University. His research includes 
studies in college drop-outs, freshman ad- 
justment, prediction of success, and voca- 
tional planning. He writes for professional 
journals, edits one in Nebraska, and he is 
a popular speaker. 
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In May, 1952, he transferred to the Divi- 
sion of International Education, U. S. Office 
of Education, where he was a specialist in 
program development and review. 

During the past three summers he has 
conducted workshops in guidance at Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, and Florida State Uni- 
versities, and during the past two years, he 
taught guidance courses at Johns Hopkins 
University. 

He holds the B.A. Degree (1928) from 
State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska, 
and the M.A. Degree (1938) and the Ph.D. 
Degree (1954) in educational psychology 
and measurement from the University of 
Nebraska. His doctoral dissertation in- 
volved a nation-wide study of elementary 
school guidance principles and practices. 

While supervisor of Guidance Services in 
Nebraska, he directed the production of 
several guidance bulletins including Basic 
Guidance—Suggestions of Nebraska Schools 
(1947). He is an active member of all of 
the APGA Divisions, the NEA, and Phi 
Delta Kappa and has served as consultant 
on guidance techniques and counseling to 


professional and civic groups in various 
states and communities. 


Officers Elected 


LIFFORD P. FROEHLICH, Associate Pro- 

fessor of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, and outgoing President 
of NVGA, is the new President-Elect of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion. He will succeed Mary Corre as Presi- 
dent on May 1, 1956. Walter F. Johnson, 
Professor of Guidance and Counselor 
Trainer at Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, is the new APGA Treasurer. 

Division 1, the American College Per- 
sonnel Association, and Division 3, the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, 
were the only Divisions to hold their elec- 
tions with APGA this year. 

New officers of ACPA are: President- 
Elect, Willard W. Blaesser, Dean of Stu- 
dents and Professor of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 
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Secretary-Treasurer, Catherine M. North- 
rup, Associate Dean of Students, University 
of Denver, Denver, Colorado. Executive 
Council, Ralph Berdie, Director of Student 
Counseling Bureau, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis; Dorothy Brooks, Dean of 
Women, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York; Christine Conaway, Dean of Women, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus; and 
Walter F. Johnson, Professor of Guidance 
and Counselor Trainer, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing. 

ACPA Delegates to the 1956 APGA As- 
sembly, in addition to Officers and Execu- 
tive Council members will include the fol- 
lowing elected representatives: Hugh M. 
Bell, Edward S. Bordin, Robert Callis, 
Dorothy Clendenen, John C. Clevenger, 
William C. Cottle, Lysle W. Croft, Mitchell 
Dreese, Gordon J. Klopf, Jessie Rhulman, 
Francis P. Robinson, Dennis Trueblood, 
and Sadie Yancy. 

Officers elected by NVGA are: President- 
Elect, Blanche B. Paulson, Supervisor, Bu- 
reau of Counseling Services, Chicago Public 
Schools. Secretary, Mary D. Basso, Super- 
visor of Guidance and Placement, Public 
Schools, Providence, Rhode Island. Treas- 
urer, Raymond Hatch, Professor of Educa- 
tion and Head, Department of Guidance 
and Counselor Training, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing. Trustees, H. A. 
Newstead, Director of Guidance, Ontario 
Department of Education, Toronto, Can- 
ada; Edward C. Roeber, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; 
and Clarence W. Failor, Counselor Trainer, 
University of Colorado, Boulder. 

1956 APGA Assembly members elected 
by NVGA are: Dugald S. Arbuckle, Dwight 
L. Arnold, Kenneth B. Ashcraft, Max E. 
Baer, John A. Barr, Ella Stephens Barrett, 
Douglas Blocksma, Leona C. Buchwald, 
John C. Cass, Glynn Clark, William Cole- 
man, Robert J. Darling, Frank G. Davis, 
Salvatore G. DiMichael, C. C. Dunsmoor, 
G. Gordon Ellis, Royal B. Embree, Jr., 
Frank M. Fletcher, Gertrude Forrester, Ar- 
thur A. Hitchcock, Virginia R. Keehan, 
Mary T. Madden, Vern S. Mann, William 
H. McCreary, Lyle L. Miller, Charles N. 
Morris, Willa Norris, John G. Odgers, 
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Merle M. Ohlsen, Robert L. B. Roessle, 
Joseph Samler, George S. Speer, Donald E. 
Super, Glen L. Weaver, Frank E. Wellman, 
and William D. Wilkins. 

New officers of Divisions 2, 4, and 5, the 
National Association of Guidance Super- 


visors and Counselor Trainers, the Student 
Personnel Association for Teacher Educa- 
tion, and the American School Counselor 
Association, will be announced in the first 
fall issue of the Personnel and Guidance 
Journal. 


Placement Committee Reports Growth In 
Services to Members 


O™ OF THE important services to its 
members instituted by APGA has 
been that of placement. Those who are 
familiar with placement work know the fa- 
cilities and resources which are required for 
effective service. In view of the limited 
funds available, the progress made by this 
Association’s placement service is all the 
more commendable. What has been ac- 
complished by the committees of volunteers 
with the help of Saida Hartman at head- 
quarters is a beginning which augurs well 
for future development. 

It seemed clearly indicated that an ave- 
nue of communication between potential 
employers and prospective applicants should 
be made available. This has been pro- 
vided by the Employment Bulletin. To 
date (February, 1954, to May, 1955) there 
have been five issues, plus two supplements. 
In them, approximately two hundred em- 
ployers have listed both single and multiple 
(a number of jobs of the same type) calls. 
In addition, candidates who are members 
of APGA have had the opportunity to list 
their qualifications and availability. The 
use of this service has increased so that 
within a few weeks after the March, 1955, 
Bulletin was issued, 31 new employers had 
applied and were waiting to be listed in the 
May, 1955, Bulletin. 

This illustrated the necessity for a clear- 
ance system between issues of the Bulletin, 
as there will not be delay in service to em- 
ployers and to candidates. That need has 
been met this year by introducing the prac- 
tice of notifying qualified candidates avail- 
able of these positions and also notifying 
employers of available candidates. The 
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procedure has been called “maintaining an 
open file.” 

Increasingly well-known to APGA mem- 
bers is the Placement Center, maintained at 
the annual convention. Beginning with 
the Buffalo Convention in 1954, this clear- 
ance center for employers and candidates 
in attendance at the meetings has been co- 
ordinated with the other placement func- 
tions of the Association. Those who have 
used the Placement Center are aware that it 
is a busy spot during the convention period. 
The professional placement people, mem- 
bers of AGPA, who have constituted the 
volunteer staff serving the Convention 
Placement Center, contribute a greatly ap- 
preciated and effective service to the Asso- 
ciation. 

It may be of interest to note the spread 
salary-wise in positions reported. These 
have ranged from a minimum of $3,000 to 
a maximum of $10,000. The majority have 
been within $4,200 to $6,000. A consider- 
able number have indicated $7,200. 

In this, the second year of placement as 
a function of APGA, there is reason to view 
with satisfaction the initiation which has 
been made. In the continuing evolution 
to more widespread service, the cooperation 
of all members of APGA is needed in mak- 
ing known to prospective employers this 
source of well-qualified candidates for per- 
sonnel work. Equally important is the 
understanding of each member of the Asso- 
ciation that these services are available to 
him should he be available for advancement 
in his field.—Joan Fiss BisHop, Director of 
Placement, Wellesley College, and Chair- 
man, APGA Placement Committee. 


Policy Considerations of the 1955 A.P.G.A. Assembly 
and Executive Council 


HE ApriL meetings of the APGA Assem- 

bly and Executive Council considered 
several policy matters which should make 
possible considerable expansion of APGA 
activities, matters over which the member- 
ship has been concerned since the formation 
of the Association. 

The Executive Council authorized a re- 
port of the more significant policies in this 
issue of the Personnel and Guidance Jour- 
nal with the thought that the reactions of 
APGA members would be most helpful 
both in future deliberations and, more im- 
mediately, to those charged with putting 
into effect the new policies. 

Branch Structure: Upon recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Council the APGA 
Assembly unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing statement of Principles on Branch 
Policy: 


1. Strong grass roots organizations of mem- 
bers are fundamental to the success of 
APGA., 

2. The organization of such groups should 
be stimulated by APGA. 
3. Steps should be taken to provide such 
groups with representation in the APGA 
Assembly. 

4. APGA welcomes cooperation from the 
various Divisions in encouraging their 
members to affiliate as individuals with the 
appropriate APGA Branch. 

5. APGA Branches may be chartered with 
local Divisions paralleling national Divi- 
sions, these local Divisions being encour- 
aged but not required to have charters from 
the appropriate national Divisions. 

6. Charters may be granted at the state or 
local level; where conflict exists because of 
prior claims, each issue is to be resolved by 
the APGA Executive Council. 

7. For the purposes of coordinating the per- 
sonnel and guidance activities of any area, 
APGA Branches may form coordinating 
councils. Such councils shall not have direct 
representation in the APGA Assembly. 

8. Membership in a coordinating agency 
at the state or regional level shall be at the 
option of the local group. 
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Following adoption of these principles 
by the Assembly, the Executive Council au- 
thorized the appointment of a Committee 
on Branches to be charged with developing 
procedures for their implementation. This 
Committee is to consist of APGA President- 
Elect Clifford Froehlich as chairman and 
the Presidents-Elects Willard Blaesser, 
ACPA; Bruce Shear, NAGSCT; Blanche 
Paulson, NVGA; Dugald Arbuckle, 
SPATE; and Anna Meeks, ASCA. The 
Committee on Branches wiil meet for a full 
day session at the time of the October Execu- 
tive Council meeting. As one of its charges 
the committee will review the tentative pro- 
cedures for application and granting of 
Branch Charters now in effect. 

The Constitution Committee will be 
charged with drafting an amendment to 
the APGA Constitution to provide for the 
representation of local units in the APGA 
Assembly along lines to be specified by the 
Executive Council. This amendment will 
be proposed and voted on by the 1956 
APGA Assémbly and, if adopted, will en- 
able Branch representation in the 1957 
Assembly. The Assembly voted to invite 
all Branches of the Association and its Divi- 
sions to send officially selected observers to 
sit in on the 1956 meetings of the Assembly. 

Professional Membership in APGA: The 
special committee charged by the 1954 As- 
sembly with studying the advisability of 
minimum membership requirements and 
professional membership for APGA pre- 
sented the following proposal for the con- 
sideration of the Assembly: 


Since membership in the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association is gained 
only by membership in one of the Divisions, 
the committee recommends: 

1. Provision for professional membership 
should be the ultimate responsibility of 
each Division. 

2. Minimum professional +membership 
standards for all Divisions should be estab- 
lished by the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association. 
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3. Requirements for professional members 
beyond the minimum standards should be 
the responsibility of the Division and in ac- 
cordance with the unique characteristics of 
the Division. 

4. A professional membership committee 
representing all Divisions should be estab- 
listed in the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association. The date of ap- 
pointment and term of office of the mem- 
bers should provide for continuing mem- 
bership. The duties of this committee 
should be: 


(a) To constantly promote professional 
membership. 

(b) To assist the Divisions in the develop- 
ment of professional membership. 

(c) To develop and recommend minimum 
American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation standards for professional 
membership. 

(d) To review and recommend to the Ex- 
ecutive Council the professional mem- 
bership standards of each Division seek- 
ing to establish professional member- 
ship requirements. In addition, it 
should be the responsibility of this 
committee to review and recommend to 
the Executive Council proposals related 


to the strengthening of present profes- 

sional membership requirements. 

To prepare such constitutional revi- 

sions as may be necessary to implement 

this action. Included in revision should 

be a provision that in the typypcomss 
Is 


of a group seeking to establish a new 
Division, there should be provision for 
professional membership. 

5. Professional membership certificates 

and/or credentials which are issued by the 

Division shall: 

(a) Indicate the approval of both American 
Personnel and Guidance Association 
and the issuing Division. 

(b) Show the name of the Division and the 
American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation on the certificate in a position 
of equal prominence. 


The Assembly noted that professional 
membership throughout APGA could be 
considered a goal towards which the Divi- 
sions might work individually. The As- 
sembly accepted the proposals with the 
recommendation that the Executive Coun- 
cil give them further study. In acting upon 
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this recommendation, the Executive Coun- 
cil voted to refer the proposals to the Divi- 
sions for their consideration. The recom- 
mendations of the Divisions are to be re- 
ported to the Council at its October meet- 
ing. 

Nominating Procedures: The special 
committee charged by the 1954 Assembly 


‘with studying nominating procedures made 


the following recommendations to the As- 
sembly: 


1. The Nominations Committee has the 
arog responsibility for selecting the 
nal slate of candidates for President and 
Treasurer of APGA. 
2. The slate shall be selected from a list of 
names obtained by means of petitions signed 
by members in good enter! of APGA. 
Petitions should be sent to the Chairman 
of the Nominations Committee. 
3. Such petitions shall have at least 25 sig- 
natures of members in good standing and 
shall include a — sketch of each 
candidate so presented. 
4. The slate selected by the Nominations 
Committee shall not necessarily be contin- 
gent upon the number of names affixed to 
the petitions. 
5. The final slate of candidates shall be 
selected by the Nominations Committee be- 
fore December first of each year. The slate 
shall be announced at that time to the Presi- 
dents of the Divisions for transmittal to the 
various Divisional Nominations Commit- 
tees in order that duplication of candidates 
may be avoided. 
6. The Nominations Committee shall send 
the ballot to the membership by first class 
mail. A biographical sketch of each candi- 
date for major offices shall be included with 
the ballots. 
7. The Nominations Committee shall serve 
for two years with one half of the members 
being appointed each year. No member of 
the Nominations Committee shall become a 
candidate for office during his tenure on 
the Committee. 
8. Any group of members of APGA may 
present a petition to the Nominations Com- 
mittee. ‘The various Branches and Divi- 
sions should be — encouraged to 
present the names of outstanding leaders in 
their area. 
9. At such time as the Branch structure be- 
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comes better organized, it may be desirable 
that nominations be made on the basis of 
regional representation of some sort. Such 
action, however, must necessarily be post- 
poned until such time as the structure is 
reevaluated and shaken down to a more 
permanent status. 


The Assembly accepted these proposals 
and referred them to the Executive Coun- 
cil for further study. Consideration will be 
given to the recommendations at the Octo- 
ber meeting of the Council. In the mean- 
time, the Council voted to solicit nomina- 
tions for the 1956 slate from the member- 
ship by mail. The Divisions are joining 
APGA in sending out nominating ballots 
with the dues statements in May. 

Considerations Relating to Activities 
Committee Recommendations: 

1. Convention Program: The Activities 
Committee recommended a more integrated 
Convention program through close coor- 
dination among the Divisions. The Coun- 
cil voted to authorize the President of 
APGA to frame a letter from the Executive 
Council to the Division Executive Commit- 
tees on the problem of coordination of 


Convention programs. The letter will en- 
courage the Divisions to explore the ques- 
tion and to think toward more joint spon- 
sorship of programs by the 1956 Convention 


if they so desire. The Divisions will be 
asked to report on their thinking at the 
time of the Washington Convention. The 
Council also voted to authorize a Conven- 
tion Program Workshop to be held in 
Washington this spring. Division Program 
Chairmen will attend and their expenses 
will be paid out of Convention funds. 

In addition, the Council voted to estab- 
lish a Convention Program Policy Commit- 
tee with representatives from each Division 
and staggered terms to provide continuity. 
This Committee will be charged with ana- 
lyzing the material available on the Buffalo 
and Chicago Conventions and the Activities 
Committee’s Convention recommendations. 
It will also be charged with consulting with 
the Divisions on their thinking about Con- 
vention programs and will be asked to re- 
port to the Executive Council at its October 
meeting. It was suggested that this com- 
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mittee might be a sub-committee of the 
Activities Committee. 

2. Committee Structure: The Activities 
Committee recommended a complete review 
of APGA Committee organization with the 
aim of increasing coordination of activities. 
The Executive Council voted to establish a 
Committee or Committees composed of an 
APGA Chairman and one representative 
from cach Division. This committee will 
be asked to examine APGA Committee 
structure, to make recommendations as to 
what types of committees should be consti- 
tuted on a coordinated APGA basis, and to 
report its recommendations at the time of 
the Washington Convention. 

3. Research: Acting on the Activities Com- 
mittee’s proposals on research, the old Ex- 
ecutive Council recommended to the new 
Council that the APGA Research Commit- 
tee be reactivated and charged with explor- 
ing the possibility of carrying out these pro- 
posals. Consideration will be given to this 
recommendation at the October Executive 
Council meetings. 

4. Change of title: The Council voted to 
change the name of the Activities Commit- 
tee to the Committee on Planning and Ap- 
praisal. 

Fiscal-Membership Year: Acting on au- 
thorization of the Assembly, the Executive 
Council voted to change the APGA fiscal- 
membership year to May | through April 
30, effective immediately. 

Budget: The Executive Council estab- 
lished the policy for the 1955-1956 fiscal year 
that encouragement of Branches and Mem- 
bership will be the priority budget items. 
Branches Chartered: Upon the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Council the 
Assembly granted Branch Charters to the 
Wisconsin Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation; the North Florida Personnel and 
Guidance Association; and the Personnel 
and Guidance Association of Puget Sound. 
A Charter was also authorized for a Branch 
in the Atlanta, Georgia, area. Official 
recognition and greetings were extended to 
the Ohio Council of Personnel and Guid- 
ance Associations. 

Resolutions: The following policy resolu- 
tions were adopted by the Assembly: 
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1. The Association records its support of 
pending Federal legislation which would 
extend financial aid for the construction of 
school facilities and for loan funds to facili- 
tate the construction of college housing. 

2. The Association commends the recent ac- 
tion which reestablishes a Guidance and 
Student Personnel Services Section in the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

3. The military defense of our country de- 
pends upon the thoughtful and efficient use 
of manpower in its armed forces and in the 
education and training programs of our 
youth. 

This Association records its interest and 
concern that the present Federal legislative 
proposals take into account the equitable 
timing and distribution of the obligations 
of military service by all youth of our coun- 


Also this Association requests that ade- 
quate personnel and facilities be provided 
to give proper guidance to our youth before, 
during and after military service. 

This Association stands ready to give 
whatever assistance possible to support this 
viewpoint on guidance services. 

4. The Association records its support of 
pending Federal legislation which would 
extend appropriate financial assistance for 
educational training to current members of 
the armed forces upon termination of their 
duty. 

5. The Association favors the passage of 
Bill 1292 which provides for downward re- 
vision of postal rates on certain educational 
and cultural materials including “printed 
objective tests and accessories.” 

6. The Association notes with satisfaction 
recent grants of funds which are encourag- 
ing growth and development of guidance 
and personnel programs abroad. 

7. The Association is deeply concerned to 
maintain high standards of educational op- 
portunity and therefore supports efforts to 
obtain adequate educational facilities and 
staff to meet imposed 
by unprecedented numbers of students now 
attending and expected to attend educa- 
tional institutions. 

8. The Association records its support of 
efforts to provide more adequate educa- 
tional pr and services for students 
with superior abilities. We are especially 
concerned with the problems of early iden- 
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tification of these students and the exten- 
sion of adequate and appropriate educa- 
tional opportunities to them. 

9. The iation notes with approval 
progress in eliminating discrimination and 
segregation on the basis of race, creed, or 
national origin in our society. The Associa- 
tion particularly approves the advances 
with respect to the matters in the field of 
education. 


Introducing Joseph Samler, 
New A.P.G.A. Journal Editor 


The new Editor went to school in New 
York City, and took his undergraduate and 
graduate work at New York University. 
He had placement and counseling responsi- 
bilities in the New York City Schools from 
1932 to 1938. For the two years following, 
he was on headquarters assignment at the 
then Division of Guidance in the New 
York Board of Education. 

From 1940 to 1942 he was on loan from 
the New York School System to the Na- 
tional Refugee Service where he was in 
charge of the Retraining and Counseling 
Program. Subsequently he established a 
similar program for the U. S. War Reloca- 
tion Authority. His duties took him 
throughout the country to Japanese-Ameri- 
can relocation centers and cities where the 
Japanese-Americans were relocated. After 
a period in the Navy, he joined Ira J. 
Scott's staff which brought into being the 
extensive and influential Veterans Adminis- 
tration counseling and guidance program. 
He is presently in charge of supervision of 
counseling operations (VR & E) through- 
out the country. 

Readers of the Journal will recall an 
occasional article and book review appear- 
ing in these pages and may recall also in 
1943 a publication on group methods in 
guidance. 

Dr. Samler is Past-President of the D. C. 
Branch and is active in APA's Division 17. 
Since 1948 Dr. Samler has been Professorial 
Lecturer in Psychology at The American 
University and is engaged in post-doctoral 
work in Washington, D. C. 


What's YOUR Verdict? 


Are charitable subscriptions legally 
enforceable? 


Near bankruptcy following the depres- 
sion, M—— College initiated a fund-raising 
drive to forestall foreclosure. As an incen- 
tive to contributors, it requested its many 
creditors to pledge half their claims against 
the college toward the campaign, since, if it 
failed, they would doubtless lose the whole 
amount. All agreed. A few years later, 
the college happily reimbursed all debtors, 
minus the half they'd pledged. However, 
Jack, a painting contractor, refused his 
check and sued for the full amount. 


by THOMAS B. SHREWSBURY 


“All I made was a solely gratuitous 
promise,” he argued, “with no binding con- 
sideration given. Hence, no legal contract, 
according to the mutuality of common law 
doctrine.” 

“But,” countered M——’s attorney, “con- 
sideration was supplied—in the promises of 
other subscribers. All pledges depended 
upon mutual good faith. Surely public 
policy therefore demands that Jack be pro- 
hibited from repudiating his moral obliga- 
tion to a charitable cause.” 

What's your verdict? Is Jack legally ac- 
countable? 


Decision: The trial court held for Jack, 
but was later overruled by the Supreme 
Court, which reasoned that Jack should not, 
“in conscience,” have kept quiet, thus 
inducing M—— to continue its efforts and 
enlist contributions, all on the strength of 
his pledge, when actually he intended to 
refuse payment. (Based on a Colorado 
decision.*) 

Implications: We have here an anomaly. 
It is legally fallacious to claim that the 
promises of various subscribers provide con- 
sideration for each other, or that the doc- 
trine of “estoppel”—prohibiting the denial 
of the facts of previous actions—is here cor- 
rectly applied. Jack, therefore, actually 
stands on legally defensible ground, which 
the English and early American courts con- 
sistently upheld: that, according to contract 
theory, moral obligations (viz. charitable 
subscriptions) are legally unenforceable. 
However, numerous cases illustrate how, 
over the years, public opinion has so in- 
fluenced the courts that they now recognize 
the validity of such obligations, even 


1 Colorado Women’s College v. Bradford-Robinson 
Printing Co. 157 P. 2d, 612 (1945). 


though, to prevent moral injustices, they 
must stretch the narrow confines of prevail- 
ing common law concepts.* 

As persons whose philosophy and purpose 
is primarily educative, we can well appre- 
ciate this equally educative philosophy of 
jurisprudence which asserts that legal and 
moral considerations are inseparable, that 
judicious interpretation of the law's moral 
intent is of foremost consequence. 

An interpretation such as is reflected here, 
however legally conflicting the rationale, is 
today of vital concern to colleges which, 
eyeing future expansions, are activating 
fund-raising plans for additional classrooms, 
dormitories, student centers, etc.—plans in 
which some of us may well be directly en- 
gaged, and all certainly interested. If so, ; 
it will not redound to the welfare of any- 
one concerned if pledges are lightly gar- 
nered without ensuring full awareness by 
promisors of the extent of the obligations 
involved. 


27. E. Blackwell. Current Legal Problems of 
Colleges and Universities, 1951-52. St. Louis, Mo., 
Washington University; pp. 17-19. 


In exacting laws, rigor is indispensable; in executing them, mercy.—MENc1us 
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You Might Like to See 


COUNSELING ADOLESCENTS—This series of 
three McGraw-Hill films was designed for 
use in training counselors, and to show 
teachers and parent groups the counselor's 
work and his role in the over-all school 
program. 

A Counselor's Day. This 11-minute film 
shows a typical day in the life of a student 
counselor—appointments, consultations, 
classes, extracurricular activities, and pro- 
fessional reading and writing. 

The counselor prepares for interviews 
with a boy by referring to the cumulative 
file of the student. Here he finds facts 
about health, school activities, marks, apti- 
tudes, and interests. He now calls a case 
conference at which all the teachers meet to 
discuss the student's total problem. They 
analyze the facts, pool their ideas, and 
finally make a plan to assist the student in 
working through his difficulty. By teach- 
ing his own class and through his activities 
at a hobby club, the counselor learns and 
applies still more of his counseling knowl- 
edge. 

To give his counseling perspec- 
tive, the counselor joins the Boy Scouts, 
talks to local civic groups, takes courses at 
school. There is always new research to 
keep abreast of, current developments in 
personnel work. The closing shots show 
the counselor reading the Personnel and 
Guidance Journal. Of this we approve. 
Cost: $55. 

Using Analytical Tools, a 14-minute film, 


is a portrayal of how a counselor goes about , 


analyzing a case. A typical student prob- 
lem with a sixteen-year-old boy is depicted. 
Because he has fallen behind in his work, 
his teacher advises counseling. The coun- 
selor, before the interview, goes over his 
file for a more complete check on the facts: 
the cumulative record, tests, anecdotal 
record, autobiography, time distribution 
form, and recorded interviews. These tools 
provide the basic information which en- 
ables the counselor and student to take the 
first steps in the counseling process— 
identifying and analyzing the problem. 
Cost: $75. 

Diagnosis and Planning Adjustments in 
Counseling is an 18 minute film designed 
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as a companion to Using Analytical Tools. 
This film discusses the successive steps in 
counseling—searching for the cause, easing 
anxieties and strain, planning courses of 
action, and making new adjustments. To 
illustrate these procedures, the film shows 
interviews between the classroom teacher 
and the student; the counselor and the stu- 
dent; the counselor, mother, and student; 
and a concluding interview between the 
counselor and the boy. As the student be- 
gins to see a relationship between his feel- 
ings and his schoolwork, he finds it easier to 
talk. The counselor meanwhile records the 
high points of each interview for later 
reference. With the help of his counselor, 
the student grows in self-confidence. As 
his circle of friends widens, he is drawn into 
more school activities and his initial in- 
difference gradually disappears. The coun- 
seling process has contributed to his growth, 
his way of thinking and behaving. Cost: 
$90. (Series of three films: $200. 

We had several groups of graduate stu- 
dents in the guidance field evaluate these 
films. They thought the latter two stronger 
than the first. The latter two make a unit 
in themselves and should be used together. 
The students liked the films and said they 
learned quite a bit from them. The films 
do contain an ap reciable amount of learn- 
ing material. iy are a solid adjunct to 
the teaching of a basic course in guidance. 
One need not use Williamson's book with 
these films. They will go fairly well with 
most introductory texts except Rogers and 
Freud—and who would maintain that these 
are for neophytes? 


CaREER: MeEpICAL TECHNOLOGIST, a pro- 
duction sponsored by the National Com- 
mittee for Careers in Medical Technology, 
is a 24-minute color film. It is one of the 
best sponsored films this reviewer has ever 
seen. It has splendid color, good direction, 
human interest, and much occupational in- 
formation. The film was favorably reviewed 
in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. Procurable on purchase 
($135.) from the National Committee, 1785 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, 
D. C., or on loan at $2. from Committee on 
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Medical Motion Pictures, American Medi- 
cal Association, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 10. 

The film was made to interest young 
people in medical technology. It was pro- 
duced in a grant from the American Cancer 
Society to the National Committee for 
Careers in Medical Technology. It con- 
veys the requirements, the compensations, 
and the challenge of this type of work. A 
young girl and her three high school class- 
mates, all of whom decide to become medi- 
cal technologists, explore the reasons for 
their decisions, the personal as well as edu- 
cational requirements of the job and the 
training involved. 

The key techniques and routines are 
demonstrated, with explanations as to why 
they are needed and what they accomplish. 
The social consequence of the work is em- 
phasized by story background on some of 
the tests performed by medical technologists 
—a sensitivity test that indicates which 
antibiotic will effectively stop the growth 
of bacteria in a sick child and the prepara- 
tion of tissue sections for diagnosis of 
cancer in a patient even then on the operat- 
ing table. Throughout the film the em- 
phasis is on the importance of thorough 
training. 

Your reviewer commends this film not 
only to occupations classes but to other 
producers as a lesson in craftmanship. 


JeaLtousy—A 16 minute McGraw-Hill film 
depicts a young wife’s tendency to drama- 


tize. This, and the feeling that she has 
sacrificed her career, leads her to imagine 
that her husband is being unfaithful when 
he has to work late. When he leaves the 
house after a scene, she realizes that her 
immature imaginings threaten their real 
happiness. This is a powerful film for 
high school seniors, college students, and 
adults. It will make them think. Cost: 
$95. 


In Time oF Trouste—A 14-minute Mc- 
Graw-Hill film showing the family minister 
acting as counselor. Tactfully he shows the 
wife who is worried over her husband's 
“drinking” that by her “efficiency” in the 
home she has been crowding her husband 
out of his rightful share of her attention 
and of family activities. Anot.er effective 
film in a “marriage series.” Cost: $85. 


PARENTS ARE PeopLe Too—a McGraw-Hill 
15-minute film for Junior High School stu- 
dents does a sensitive job on understanding 
parents. In a realistic “gripe” session stu- 
dents air their feelin a arents and 
are helped to see that privileges rather 
logically are tied to proof of having earned 
them. The things parents commonly “nag” 
about are explored, and some of the rea- 
sons why they so “nag.” Another thesis of 
the film is that desire for improvement can 
help the situation, and that maturity brings 
new understanding of parents. This film 
was well liked by the groups to which it 
was shown. Cost: $90.—W. D. WILkrNs. 
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You Might Like to Read 


EMORY J. WESLEY and CLARENCE W. FAILOR 


“Maturity THrouGH Srupent CounseL- 
ING” is a discussion of the philosophy and 
= of the counseling program at the 

assachusetts Institute of Technology 
which appeared in the February Phi Delta 
Kappan. It postulates that “What we in 
the colleges need is a new idea of what our 
role toward students should be. Instead 
of trying to keep them out of trouble by 
protecting them, we need more emphasis on 
developing built-in controls.” 

The analysis is interesting in the broad- 
ness and, at the same time, the keenness of 
discernment of its approach. It considers 
the relationship of knowledge and the de- 
velopment of a sense of values. It lists in- 

* fluences which delay maturity. It points 
out the conflict in many areas of life be- 
tween ideals and actions, the dangers of 
too great an emphasis on competition, and 
the growin of a_ pseudo- 
patriotism which is really an alarming form 
of persecution. 

“The mature person is one who enjoys 
full and participation in all that 
life has to offer. He feels comfortable about 
himself and feels right about other people. 
He is able to meet the demands of life. He 

ides his emotional expression instead of 
Colne dominated by emotions. He is 
flexible, tolerant, has a good sense of humor, 
respects himself and other people, is re- 
sponsible and can relate himself to others.” 


Tue January issue of The Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals is the result of a fine coopera- 
tive effort between that association and the 
International Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren to provide an up-to-date compendium 
of “The Education of Handicap and 
Gifted Pupils in the Secondary Schools.” 
The bulletin embraces six sections deal- 
ing with exceptional education as a chal- 
lenge to seco schools, the education of 


Crarence W. Fartor is Associate Professor of 
Education at the University of Hawaii, on leave for 
the academic year from the University of Colorado. 
Emory J. Westey teaches in the Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, Public Schools. 
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gifted students, programs serving the men- 
tally retarded, education for the physically 
handicapped, specific problems in the edu- 
cation of the socially and emotionally mal- 
adjusted, and the administrative planning 
necessary for adequate education of the 
exceptional child. 


SINCE sociAL adaptability is an attribute 
sought by counselors for their counselees, 
many counselors will be interested in “Hel 
ing Adolescents Win Social Acceptance” in 
the February High School Journal. This is 
a report of a study of two hundred pupils 
who had and another two hundred pupils 
who had not won social acceptance among 
their peers. Among the interesting findings 
reported are these. There was no evidence 
that broken homes contribute significantly 
to lack of social acceptance. Girls are more 
socially acceptable when they have brothers 
and no sisters. Being an only child is no 
handicap to acceptance by peers. Pupils’ 
ordinal position in their families has no 
relation to acceptability. Intelligence is 
positively rela to acceptability. So is 
a large number of memberships in extra- 
curricular organizations. There is a moder- 
ate positive relationship between hours 
worked for pay by boys and good social 
adjustment; the contrary is true for girls. 
Membership in church groups is significant 
for girls but not for boys. 

The five most important reasons given 
for acceptance are: (1) “Interests or ideals 
in common,” (2) “Understands me,” (3) 
“Has good manners,” (4) “Is sincere,” (5) 
“Is helpful.” The five reasons most often 
given as reasons for rejection of individuals 
as friends are: (1) “Engages in conduct I 
consider wrong,” (2) “Is insincere,” (3) 
“Has low ideals,” (4) “Uses profane or ob- 
scene language,” and (5) “Is stuck up or 
snobbish.” 


Test Service BuLLeTIN, No. 48 was issued 
by The Psychological Corporation in Janu- 
ary. Its primary subject is “Methods of 
Expressing Test Scores” and its central fea- 
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ture a graph which relates many typical 
standard scores to the normal curve and 
to each other. The Corporation hopes 
that “the chart and the accompanying de- 
scription will be useful to counselors, per- 
sonnel officers, clinical diagnosticians and 
others in helping them to show the un- 
initiated the essential simplicity of standard 
score systems, percentile equivalents,. and 
their relation to the ideal normal dis- 
tribution.” 


Unpver “Educational News and Editorial 
Comment” in the February School Review 
is an important little item under the head- 
ing ““Teen-age Marriages.” It is pointed 
out that the problem of acceptance of mar- 
ried students is facing high schools now as 
it was colleges a generation ago. Attention 
is directed to three articles on the subject in 
recent issues of Clearing House, Life, and 
School Activities. 


In rue March Ladies’ Home Journal ap- 
pears a transcription of a panel discussion 
of the juvenile delinquency problem which 
was sponsored by the Journal. Among the 
authorities on the panel were the executive 
director of the Senate Subcommittee to In- 
vestigate Juvenile Delinquency, Mrs. Agnes 
E. Meyer, noted lecturer and writer, and 
the director of the Division of Pupil Per- 
sonnel and Counseling for Philadelphia. 
The title used for the report is “Children in 
Trouble.” 

One of the participants stated that “there 
are many schools that are in the business 
of creating juvenile delinquents by deny- 
ing youngsters an opportunity for success 
and in other ways. When a child brings 
to school a full measure of difficulty in his 
relationships to other people, a lack of feel- 
ing that he belongs to society, if the school 
aggravates any of these feelings, to that ex- 
tent will the school be contributing to this 
youngster’s emotional maladjustment and 
his subsequent delinquency.” 


THERE SEEM to be six educational devices 
through which attitudes may be developed. 
These may be characterized as (1) the in- 
formational approach, (2) the vicarious ex- 


perience approach, (3) the community- 
study-action plan, (4) exhibits, festivals, 
and pageants which widen understanding of 
and identification with our diverse Ameri- 
can heritage, (5) the small-group method 
which applies principles of group dynamics, 
and (6) the individual conference where 
therapeutics or interviewing is employed. 
Employment of these methods in various 
combinations and relationships is “How 
the School Builds Attitudes and Ideals” ac- 
cording to a review of Educating for Ameri- 
can Citizenship (published by the Ameri- 


can Association of School Administrators) 
in January-February American Unity. 


“ORIENTATION AND GUIDANCE IN PARrIs” is 
centered in the National Institute of Pro- 
fessional Orientation and is described very 
briefly in the January Peabody Journal of 
Education. ‘The Institute offers a degree 
of Counselor in Professional Orientation 
which is based on two years of graduate 
study. The study requires work in six 
“divisions,” namely: psychology, _physi- 
ology, pathology, “economic science,” orien- 
tation—which deals with orientation to the 
guidance profession, and “professional”— 
which includes what we in the United States 
usually refer to as occupational information. 


The National Institute conducts a Re- 
search Center, a Test Service, an Orienta- 
tion Center which “regularly examines chil- 
dren who wish advice along the lines of 
orientation. Parents can make appoint- 
ments with the head of this orientation 
center for consultation regarding ado- 
lescent problems.” 


Tue January Monthly Labor Review in- 
cludes a special “anniversary section” in 
celebration of the seventieth birthday of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. There are 
articles on the influence of Carroll D. 
Wright on the BLS, an evaluation of the 
changing program of the bureau, the de- 
velopment of index numbers, contributions 
of BLS to statistical work in other coun- 
tries, a CIO appraisal of the work of BLS, 
legislative dependence on BLS assistance, 
etc., etc. 
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Books Reviewed 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


A Po.icy For SKILLED by the 
National Manpower Council. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1954. 


HIS BOOK meets a very basic need for a 
long overdue review and evaluation of 
policy and practice in the development and 
conservation of skills and technical “4 
tencies in the American work force. The 
material on the importance to our economic 
growth and survival of skilled workers and 
technicians and on trends in skilled and 
technical manpower is worth-while back- 
ground reading for any vocational or edu- 
cational counselor in training or on the job. 
Also significant to the counselor is the 
understanding which this book provides as 
to the role of various institutions in the 
training of skilled workers and technicians. 
While some may disagree with the heavy 
emphasis given to preparation for work 
which the authors place on secondary edu- 
cation, there can be little argument with 
the basic point that there is no more logical 
and appropriate place at which to start the 
rocess of basic ‘skill development. The 
k does not make a case for highly special- 
ized vocational education, but it does point 
up the need for formal training in basic 
work skills and work habits and for the 
integration of such materials throughout 
secondary education. 
Of particular interest to guidance and 
personnel workers are the Policy Statements 
and Recommendations of the Manpower 
Council on the importance of vocational 
and educational guidance in the develop- 
ment and conservation of skills. Here, for 
the first time in many years, is a clear cut 
recognition by an authoritative and repre- 
sentative group of educators, employers, 
labor leaders, and public-spirited citizens 
of the vital part which vocational and edu- 
cational guidance can play in a comprehen- 
sive skill development program. Some 
workers in the field may differ as to the 
heavy emphasis on vocational as contrasted 
to other types of guidance which is given in 
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the report, but this is really beside the basic 
point that the Manpower Council is trying 
to make. 

Perhaps the major weakness of the book 
is the failure to recognize that the type of 
program recommended cannot be achieved 
without a fundamental attack on the 
broader problem of financial support for 
public education. 

The enriched and diversified educational, 
guidance, and research programs visualized 
by the Manpower Council cannot be 
achieved in the face of the classroom and 
teacher shortages confronting secondary 
educators today. In fact, it is doubtful that 
existing guidance and training resources 
can be maintained as secondary school en- 
rollments skyrocket in the next few years. 
The Manpower Council, by its very nature 
and composition, is in a unique position to 
tackle this problem at its source. One 
wonders, therefore, why this fundamental 
aspect of the problem is touched on so 
lightly in the current publication. 

Notwithstanding this criticism, “A Policy 
for Skilled Manpower” makes a valuable 
contribution and throws out a tremen- 
dous challenge to educators and guidance 
workers. It is also a valuable source of back- 
ground information that will be useful in 
day to day vocational and educational 
counseling situations.—CHARLEs E. ODELL, 
Chief, Selective Placement and Testing, 
U. S. Employment Service, Washington, 
D. C. 


MetHops oF Educational, 
Psychological, Sociological, by Carter V. 
Good and Douglas E. Scates. New York: 
tant 1954, 920 pp., 


ee to enlightenment and pro- 
gressive development in any field of 
knowledge or endeavor today is research. 
Fundamental to effective research is appro- 
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priate methodology. Thus the subject and 
content of this book are of primary concern 
to all whose labors are directed either to 
the expansion of our body of knowledge in 
the three indicated fields, or to the under- 
standing and interpretation of the knowl- 
edge which already exists. 

Although no direct reference is made to 
an earlier book, The Methodology of Edu- 
cational Research, by these two authors and 
A. S. Barr, a comparison of the two readily 
reveals that the present book, is in many 
respects, a revision of the 1935 edition. 
This fact will be regarded most favorably 
by the countless number of instructors and 
students who have used the earlier volume 
over the years and regarded it as a non- 
pareil among texts on research metho- 
dology. 

A number of features in the new and en- 
larged volume are noteworthy. Since the 
book represents a veritable encyclopedia of 
information on the subject, only a few can 
be included here for comment. Where, as 
all too frequently in the past, the methods 
of science and philosophy were regarded as 
essentially antagonistic, the authors regard 
them as complementary techniques—that 
“science without philosophy is blind, while 
philosophy without science is empty.” It 
is noteworthy, too, that the book has been 
expanded to include the fields of sociology 
and psychology, reflecting a current trend 
toward interdisciplinary investigation and 
an integration of the human sciences. The 
inclusion of a rather extensive treatment 
of the descriptive method and normative 
research procedures might come as a surprise 
to those who disdain such methods in fa- 
vor of experimentation. Undoubtedly, the 
sociologists have been influential in estab- 
lishing their more widespread acceptance. 
The inclusion of chapters dealing with case 
and clinical studies and genetic, develop- 
mental, and growth studies also reflect 
changes in research emphasis which have 
taken place over the past twenty years. 

What are the criticisms? The book is 
too long and detailed as a text for some 
courses. That is true; yet at the same time 
the field of research is both intensive and 
comprehensive and demands _ extensive 
treatment for adequate understanding. The 
authors are aware of this criticism and sug- 
gest that the user of the text may wish to 
select only those portions which suit his 
purposes and needs. As for details, the re- 
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searcher becomes aware of their importance, 
though they be tedious and seemingly 
picayune. The book tends to be somewhat 
dry and factual—encyclopedic. It is true 
that it is neither fast-moving nor allegori- 
cal; but its straightforward style and its | 
careful organization make it both readable 
and usable. Finally, by way of possible 
criticism, this reviewer feels that some as- 
pects of the very important chapter (ten) 
on the reporting and implementing of re- 
search might have been expanted some- 
what for the benefit of students, partic- 
ularly, who would use this source as a 
guide in dissertation writing. Possibly more 
samples for purposes of illustration could 
have been included or indicated more 
clearly in the various places in the book 
where they were used (e.g., sections on Out- 
lining and Briefing, p. 835; Lists of Items, 
p- 836; Format, p. ois On the other hand, 
the treatment of bibliographical style and 
footnote usage is excellent. 

The limitations cited are not serious and 
will not detract materially from the over- 
all effectiveness of the book. Because of 
the extensive amount of work that is neces- 
sary to prepare a text of this type, the field 
of competition will always be small; how- 
ever, even in a highly competitive setting 
this book would stand on its own merits 
without difficulty. Workers in both labora- 
tory and field, graduate students, and others 
who pursue research will find it valuable 
as a source book or a text.—WALTER F. 
Jounson, Michigan State College. 


<-> 


Seconpary ScHoor Activities, by Fred- 
erick C. Gruber and Thomas B. Beatty. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1954, 307 pp. $4.50. 


1s a.comprehensive and practical 
handbook on student activities which 
should be on the desk of every school ad- 
ministrator and should find a place among 


those often referred-to helps that are a part 
of the library of every teacher who has some 
responsibility in connection with any 
activity. This book also will make an ex- 
cellent text for colleges preparing teachers 
for ——t schools—public, private, and 
es t is evident that the authors 

ave had years of actual experience in the 
organization, direction, and evaluation of 
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PRESENT-DAY 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by A. A. ROBACK 


A definitive volume of 40 original contributions embracing practically the whole 
range of psychology from the neurological basis to military and parapsychology, 
each chapter written by an expert in his field expressly for this work. 
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activities in secondary schools, as well as 
experience in college teaching. 

he book's philosophy is sound. It rec- 
ognizes and justifies the position that a 
student activities program is not only an 
extensive part but also a very essential part 
of the modern secondary school’s educa- 
tional program. It emphasizes the im- 
portance of student participation in activ- 
ities for the full development of the in- 
dividual’s potential powers and capacities. 
Its entire approach is concerned with 
democracy, self-government and_ self-ex- 
pression on the part of students and under- 
standing, appreciation, imagination and 
esprit de corps among faculty members. 
Only about 10 per cent of the volume is 
devoted to theory and background material, 
while 90 per cent contains specific practical 
suggestions for carrying on activities success- 
fully. 

The authors believe that the secondary 
school should be the educational agency that 
assumes leadership in a cooperative plan 
for the entire community to participate in 
an extensive educational program. A 
chapter is devoted to outside organizations 
that want to have a share in molding the 
minds and habits of youth and the bases on 
which it is desirable for schools to invite 
their cooperation. 

The book covers a very wide range of the 
usual organized activities: student council, 
athletics, music, speech, drama, debate, 
dancing, clubs, health, physical education, 
recreation, and a number of others such as 
camping, exchange students, and com- 
mencement activities. The suggestions for 
administering, promoting, and financing 
student activities are practical and helpful. 

Students publications afford an excellent 
opportunity to unify the school and the 
community. An excellent section is devoted 
to the various kinds of publications and to 
their organization, financing, content, and 
make-up. 

Those responsible for the guidance pro- 
gram of the school will be delighted with 
the chapter on the homeroom, that most 
neglected yet potentially the most effective 
influence in the student life of a school. In 
the homeroom “each member shares in the 
planning, progress, and achievement of the 
school. Through [it] a ‘family center’ is 
created—the source from which activities 
flow and where, through guidance, proper 
relationships are established between the 
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boys and girls of the group.” After readin 
this chapter no faculty member who is —a 
to sponsor a homeroom can ever say again, 
“I don’t understand what the homeroom is, 
what its functions are, what I can do to 
make it function in citizenship training and 
as an instrument in individual and group 
guidance, and how to relate it to other 

= guidance activities of the school.” This is 
one of the most challenging and helpful 
chapters in the entire book. 

Throughout the discussion of the various 
activities are suggestions for the vocational 
and avocational guidance value of each. 

At the close of each chapter is a discrim- 
inating selection of recent books and 

riodicals that supplement the material 
in the text. 

A book of this nature would not be com- 
plete without a chapter on evaluating stu- 
dent activities. Evaluation “is the re- 
sponsibility of the students and the sponsor, 
for it is presumed that the students had a 
voice in setting up the goals to be attained 
. . » It should be . . . a continuous pro- 


gram . . . made in terms of the changes 


which have actually taken place in boys 
and girls over a period of time long enough 
to measure the slowly maturing behavior 

. . conduct [and] knowledge” of the stu- 
dents.—Joun F. SHOWALTER, Administrative 
Assistant to the Superintendent, Richmond, 
Virginia. 
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W's SCHOOL administrators a 
text on staff relations for the use of 
their fellow administrators, one expects the 
results to be both practical and timely. 
The Thirty-Third Yearbook of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators 
comes up to expectations. Its concise 241 
pages of text belie the comprehensive 
coverage of staff problems ranging all the 
way from the selection, promotion, and pay 
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of teachers, their effective functioning as 
individuals and as members of a group, 
their working conditions, and their status 
in the community to their possible partic- 
ipation in the solution of the fiscal prob- 
lems of the system. 

The method followed in presenting these 
problems is practical in that in a cases 
time-tested solutions are described while in 
others possible procedures are suggested. 
In all cases the stamp of the experienced 
administrator can be found. It is pointed 
out that not all of the listed practices are 
applicable in all situations at all times. 

ost administrators will find many sugges- 
tions which they can follow profitably at 
one time or another. 

The material is timely because it lays 
its chief emphasis on the role of the ad- 
ministrator as a builder of staff morale. 
The Commission points out that in these 
days of teacher shortages, if he is to attract 
desirable new workers to his staff, if he is 
to dissuade experienced teachers from de- 
serting the ranks, he must provide them 
with a climate in which to work which will 
be productive of the greatest possible per- 
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sonal and professional satisfactions. To 
achieve this end he is advised to enlist the 
cooperation of the staff itself in solving 
administrative problems. 

Doubtless it is in the relatively new and 
more democratic point of view which it 
urges on administrators that this Yearbook 
will have its greatest impact on administra- 
tive thinking. Problem solving by the 
group method is a technique which can be 
adopted by a principal, director, or super- 
intendent only after careful study and 
planning. He must know how to organize 
groups effectively, how to stimulate and 
encourage cooperative effort. He should 
be conversant with the techniques evolved 
in the field of group dynamics. He will find 
himself forced to abandon to some degree 
the traditional administrative practice, first 
of formulating policies at the top, and then 
of “selling” them to the staff below. 

Certain possible dilemmas suggest them- 
selves which might confront a superintend- 
ent who has gone democratic and pro- 
vided the needed measure of stimulation 
to his responsive workers. One of these 
is the matter of submitting to the School 
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Board for its —— a committee-spon- 
sored policy which he feels that he cannot 
personally endorse. He may find it diffi- 
cult to play the double role of motivatin 
agent for democratic action at one time and, 
at another, an autocrat, albeit benevolent, 
at the top of a line-and-staff organization 
forced to make decisions in cases where 
group action would prove too slow or too 
cumbersome. He must also determine the 
point beyond which it is neither safe nor 
wise for the legally responsible head of a 
school system to go in relinquishing author- 
ity in the formulation of policy. 
Considered as a whole this Yearbook has 
much to offer the beginner in administra- 


“new” is in the modern techniques for 
building staff morale, several of which have 
been “borrowed” from industrial manage- 
ment. The “blue” note comes with the 
realization that not all administrators have 
been blessed by nature with the ability to 
stimulate their staffs with equal effective- 
ness, and that there are unfortunately some 
teachers who respond to nothing save an 
autocratically initiated directive communi- 
cated to them from above through the 
proper channels. 

ot only the beginner in the field, but 
also the seasoned superintendent happily 
and comfortably wedded to his job, will 
find therein new and valuable techniques. 


—Arnotp L. Gantey, Department of 
bridal outfit. The problems revealed by Vocational Guidance, Boston Public 
past experience provides the “old.” The Schools. 
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tion. It has the essentials of the traditional 
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This is the last of The Personnel and Guidance Journal for 
the present publishing year. 


The next issue will be the September, 1955 issue. 


A pleasant summer to you. - 
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